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hearts — the union of hands — and the Flag of our Union forever! 
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YOU DON’T WANT your union to be 
flabby and impotent. You want it to be 
vigorous and effective. You know that a 
vigorous and effective union means impor- 
tant benefits for you and your fellow 
members—higher wages, better condi- 
tions, more security. A union becomes 
vigorous and effective only when its mem- 


bers are sincerely interested in its affairs 


“See you at 
the 


Union Meetin 


not only at new-contract time but through 
the twelve months of the year. If you ex- 
pect your union to do a job for you, 
remember that you must do your part by 
being a real trade unionist all the time. 
If you want to make economic progress, 
you must help constantly to strengthen 
your union. One way to do your part is 


by attending your meetings regularly. 
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Decent Housing 


We have had in the past and are going 
to have for decades a far larger demand 
for housing than the private construction 
and private investment resources of our na- 
tion can possibly meet. The simple fact 
of the matter is that today, and in the fore- 
seeable future, millions of our low-income 
persons and families must live in substand- 
ard, unsafe, disease-ridden and slum-sur- 
rounded dwellings unless they can obtain 
some relief from federal housing legislation. 

Dr. William L. C. Wheaton of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a leading expert on 
our housing needs and resources, testified 
recently hefore the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee regarding our present 
housing needs. He estimated that there 
are now 10,000,000 substandard dwellings 
which are being occupied and which are 
so far below standard that they cannot be 
rehabilitated. 

I am no detractor of private enterprise. 
I believe that private enterprise has made 
this country great. But I am also convinced 
that it is the duty of a democratic govern- 
ment to come to the relief of those who 
cannot get the necessities of life without 
such relief. Health, food, clothing and 
shelter are such necessities. And the nec- 
essity for shelter is not met by slums and 
broken-down shacks. 

There are considerations of even greater 
import than the mere sheltering of millions 
of our low-income persons and families. 
Foremost among these reasons are the so- 
cial effects of slum conditions — of over- 
crowded, unsanitary, unsigatly, blighted ur- 
ban areas. These effects are immeasurable. 
But we know that crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, broken homes and broken lives are 
the daily harvest we reap from our slums. 


Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 





OUR COVER 


Old Glory is in the hearts of America’s 
trade unionists throughout the year. The 
American Flag is the symbol of our coun- 
try ef liberty—and only in such a country 
can free trade unions exist. The quotetion 
is from George Pope Morris, who lived 
from 1802 to 1864. Morris is also re- 
membered for the line: “Woodman, spare 
that tree!” 
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AS EVERY American knows, there is much 
to see in our nation’s beautiful capital city. 
Visitors to Washington like to tour the his- 
toric White House. They like to go to the 
top of the Washington Monument. And 
usually they are also eager to see many 
other Washington buildings—not visible in 
this picture—such as the Capitol, the Su- 
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preme Court, the Lincoln Memorial, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the National Gallery of 
Art and the Smithsonian. Beginning around 
next New Year’s Day, it is expected that 
many Americans as well as citizens of other 
lands visiting our nation’s capital—partic- 
wiarly those who are trade unionists—will 
want to see one of Washington’s newest 


points of interest. Arrow near | 
picture points to the location oi t 
national headquarters of the com:n 
trade union movement. With 
proceeding at an excellent rate 

that the new home of America! 
be ready for occupancy in Decem! 
picture shows, the White Hous¢ 





LABOR CONTINUES THE STRUGGLE 
FOR A MINIMUM WAGE OF $1.25 


ILLIONS of workers still re- 
\ ceive grossly inadequate 

wages, and these low wages 
threaten the living standards of all 
Americans, Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler of the American 
Federation of Labor has told the 
House Labor Committee. He urged 
that Congress at this session establish 
anew minimum wage of $1.25 an 
hour. Passage by the Senate of a 
bill calling for $1 an hour is “sub- 
Stantial progress,” he said, but that 
fate of pay is insufficient to meet the 
meeds of low-paid workers. 

The question that must be faced 
squarely by Congress, Mr. Schnitzler 
emphasized, is giving all Americans 
@ chance to share the abundance that 
is being created. 

“We fail in this part of the job,” 
the A. F. of L. officer told the Labor 
Committee, “as long as the much- 
vaunted American standard of living 
is denied to any group of Americans.” 

Mr. Schnitzler stressed that he was 
Mot appearing to ask the federal gov- 
@mmment to determine wages for mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor. The A. F. of L. and its affi- 
Hated unions will continue to put 
their faith in collective bargaining, he 
said. 

But millions of workers not mem- 
bers of unions are being paid piti- 
fully meager wages, Mr. Schnitzler 
testified. Low wages prevent the na- 
fion from achieving its fullest poten- 
Hal, he said. 

“If one part of the nation is held 
Gown,” he declared, “all of us suffer 
10 some degree.” 


Urging prompt Congressional ap- 
Proval of a minimum wage of $1.25 
a hour, Secretary Schnitzler said 
that such a minimum is required 
«,: . 

Simply to keep pace with our eco- 


homic 

the nati 
Nationa 
minimu 
bat “th. 
slum Cc 


:rowth, the wage progress of 
n as a whole and advancing 
productivity.” An adequate 
1 wage, he added, would com- 
poverty which breeds crime, 
litions and disease.” 
ry Schnitzler also made the 


Secretary Schnitzler (right) urges favorable action on $1.25 figure. 


Walter Mason of A. F. of L. Legislative Committee is at the left 


point that a substantial elevation of 
the minimum wage would demon- 
strate to the world that “America’s 
free society and economic system pro- 
vide increasing living standards for 
all income groups.” 

The Administration’s recommend- 
ed 90-cent minimum, said Secretary 
Schnitzler, is “far short of a reason- 
able or acceptable level.” 

Turning to the question of the ef- 
fect of a $1.25 minimum on low- 
paying industries, he cited the his- 
torical record, which shows that, if 
actually faced with the choice of 
meeting a decent minimum wage or 
going out of business, all but the 
most marginal firms adjust to the 
higher minimum and “continue to 
operate profitabiy.” He recalled that 
there were warnings of disaster when 
the minimum was raised from 40 to 
75 cents, but a Labor Department 
survey proved that the predicted plant 
shutdowns and worker layoffs never 
occurred. 

Secretary Schnitzler told the Labor 
Committee that if the 75-cent mini- 
mum were raised to reflect merely the 
rise in the nation’s productivity since 
the start of 1950, and to adjust for 


the rise in the cost of living since 
that time, the new minimum would 
be about $1.05 an hour. 

“Such an increase is inadequate,” 
he said. “It would only catch up 
with some changes in the economy. 
It would not take into account that 
the standard enacted in 1949 was 
itself sadly inadequate. Our sights 
today must be raised beyond merely 
a catching up with the low 1949 
standards if we are truly serious 
about providing genuine and long- 
overdue improvements for the na- 
tion’s low-paid workers.” 

Labor’s drive for the $1.25 mini- 
mum was led off last April by George 
Meany, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. At that time, 
testifying before a Senate subcommit- 
tee, Mr. Meany asked: 

“How can we tolerate a minimum 
so low that several million workers 
and their families do not have a de- 
cent standard of living? How can 
we tolerate the wreckage to family life 
when several or all members of a 
family must work, or when a man 
must labor so long that he has no 


time at home for his wife and chil- 
dren?” 
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I.C.F.T.U. Meets in Vienna 
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MPORTANT action which is ex- ganization Department was called when the I.C.F.T.U. expands its actiy- day 
pected to have far-reaching ef- “most constructive” by Mr. Meany ities, voted to increase the annual not 
fects in the years ahead was and Jacob Potofsky. In the absence membership dues by one cent per cisl 
taken as the International Confedera- of Walter Reuther, president of the capita. New income was estimated 4 
tion of Free Trade Unions held its Congress of Industrial Organizations, at $900,000 a year. or 
fourth world congress in Vienna, Mr. Potofsky was the chief C.I.O. A. F. of L. President Meany, speak- saic 
Austria. An organizing drive on a_ delegate. Throughout the Vienna ing for the North American delega- Fas 
worldwide scale is to be initiated by meeting the A. F. of L. and C.I.0. tion, told the congress that no free- T 
the Confederation with the aim of delegates and those from the Cana- dom-loving nation in today’s world size 
developing and strengthening free dian labor organizations and the _ can afford the luxury of being neutral 2 
trade unions as a barrier to further United Mine Workers functioned as or of being merely non-Communist. in 
totalitarian inroads. This effort will a team. So great is the threat of totalitarian- loss 
be the responsibility of a new Organ- The Vienna congress, recognizing ism to free trade unions and to the son 
ization Department. George Meany, _ that additional finances will be needed _ basic rights of humanity, he said, that war 
president of the American Federation a vi 
of Labor, said in Vienna that he N 
hopes the Department will be set up dele 
before September. Con 
The plan for establishment of the equi 
new Department and the placing of slav 
emphasis on organization was brought plac 
forward by the American delegation. tarié 
Originally intended as an amendment of th 
to the constitution of the I.C.F.T.U., all f 
the proposal was viewed favorably he d 
by the Executive Board and was put W 
into effect by means of Executive crati 
Board action. peac 
A director of the Department is to total 
be appointed. The choice will be ionis 
made by a special subcommittee of ques 
which Mr. Meany is a member. free 
The decision to establish the Or- deci: 
whic 
out t 
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George Meany was pleased that 
with decision to set up ‘ 
Organization Department. “Tl 
The large picture shows Iron | 
the setting as LC.F.T.U. The 





conclave opened in Vienna 
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Delegate Meany of A. F. of L. 
hears translation of a talk. 
Delegates came to the Vienna 
meeting from every continent 


every nation must be actively anti- 
Communist. 

Mr. Meany pointed out that in the 
days of the Axis the free world did 
not compromise with Nazism or Fas- 
cism. 

“We didn’t say we were non-Nazi 


er Non-Fascist,” he recalled. “We 
said we were anti-Nazi and anti- 
Fascist.” 


The A. F. of L.’s president empha- 
sized the workers’ huge stake in peace. 

“The worker pays the price of war 
in reduced living standards, in the 
loss of jobs and lives, for it is the 
sons of the worker who fight the 
wars,” he said. “The worker has 
a vital stake in peace.” 

Mr. Meany made clear to all the 
delegates that his condemnation of 
Communist evil in Russia applies 
equally to Argentina, Spain, Yugo- 
slavia, Venezuela “and any other 
place where the steel hand of totali- 
tarianism has been laid on the backs 
of the workers.” Labor is opposed to 
all forms of dictatorship and tyranny, 
he declared. 

While the governments of demo- 
cratic countries may try to keep the 
peace by making arrangements with 
totalitarian governments, trade un- 
ionists must be interested in the basic 
question of whether the workers are 
free or enslaved, Mr. Meany said. He 
declared for the kind of peace “in 
which men can walk erect and work 
out their own destiny in freedom, not 
that kind of peace represented by 
concentration camps, by appeasement 
like that of Chamberlain at Munich, 
or the fate of countries like Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia and Poland.” 

“Every threat to free trade unions,” 
Mr. Meany declared, “is a threat to 
world peace itself. Only a country 
with free trade unions can progress.” 

He appealed to the delegates to 
think of the workers every where— 
“hot only of workers who are free but 
those also in the undeveloped areas of 
the world suffering the evils of colo- 


nialism. whether it is the ancient form 
of colonialism or the modern form 
that is «ommunism.” 
“Th of the millions behind the 
fron Curtain,” Mr. Meany urged. 
The j.urth world congress of the 
JULY, 3555 





International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions struck a telling blow 
against the “neutralist” policy fos- 
tered by Soviet Russia when West 
German rearmament was endorsed, 
with the West German Federation of 
Labor for the first time taking a fa- 
vorable stand on rearmament. 

The congress denied recognition to 
the Yugoslav trade union movement 
because of its Communist character. 
“Unity” bids from the Communist- 


Above—Giulio Pastore of Italy. | 


At right—Serafino Romualdi of 
regional group in the Americas 








front World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions were spurned. 

Delegates to the congress, repre- 
senting 55,000,000 members in seven- 
ty-five countries, stood for a moment 
in silent tribute to the East German 
workers who took part in the demon- 
stration of June 17, 1953. The more 
than 300 delegates bowed their heads 
after Omer Becu, president of the 
1.C.F.T.U. and chairman of the con- 


gress, urged that all affiliates observe 
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African countries were among 
represented at parley 


those 


the day each year as “a day of dedica- 
tion to free trade unionism.” He re- 
called how on this “momentous day” 
the workers of East Germany defied 
Soviet tyranny “with their bare fists.” 

President Becu asked remembrance 
of those who were killed, injured, ex- 
iled or imprisoned. 

“We honor,” he said, “the mem- 
ory of those who died for freedom 
and those who still live under the 
hammer and the sickle.” 

On the final day of the congress, 
President Potofsky of the C.I.0. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, in a 
speech from the floor, referred to the 
coming merger of the A. F. of L. and 
the C.1.0. While the primary pur- 
pose of the merger move is “greater 
service for our own members,” he 
said that the achievement of unity of 
labor in the United States will also 
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Omer Becu, president of the LC.F.T.U. 
He lauded the heroes of June 17, 1953 


David Dubinsky and James C. Petrillo 
were members of the U.S. delegation 


Dave Beck (center) was interviewed 





A refugee from Communist tyranny had 
a pleasant chat with Delegate Meany 





by press correspondents from U.S. 


bring benefits to the international la- 
bor movement. 

Mr. Potofsky hailed the accom- 
plishments of the Vienna meeting. 

“This is one of the most construc- 
tive congresses I have ever attended,” 
he said. “Changes in the functions of 
the organization have been made that 
will be of great benefit to the interna- 
tional labor movement. The new Or- 
ganization Department will solidify 
and strengthen the movement, and es- 


pecially benefit the workers in the 
underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

“We can now definitely show the 
people of these areas that it is not the 
Communists but free men who have 
the answer to their needs and aspl 
rations.” 

He closed by saying: 

“We cannot rest on our laurels. 
We feel fully inspired for the great 
work that lies ahead.” 
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This was the scene in Geneva as conference of the International Labor Organization got under way 





GORGE MEANY PLAYS Meth ATi 


GENEVA. 

HE American employers’ dele- 

gate, William McGrath, is aid- 

ing and abetting Communist ef- 
forts to wreck the International Labor 
Organization. This charge was voiced 
here by George Meany, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Meany made a special trip to 
Geneva from Italy to confer with la- 
bor representatives at the I.L.O. con- 
ference who have been battling the 
Russians and pushing for an investi- 
gation of slave labor behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

McGrath was described by Mr. 
Meany as “the greatest asset the Rus- 
sians have at this conference.” A 
Cincinnati businessman nominated by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Mce- 
Grath has long opposed American 
participation in the International La- 
bor Organization. 

Mr. Meany told newsmen on his ar- 


tival here that labor is not going to 

“Walk av. ay from the I.L.O.” 

“We are not going to fall into a 

Soviet trp and aid them in destroy- 

ing this . ganization,” he said. 
McGre'h’s public statements assail- 

JULY, 1955 


ing the I.L.0. over the past three 
years, Mr. Meany declared, prove that 
he is “completely in agreement with 
the Soviets on the I.L.0.—that he 
does not believe in the basic purpose 
of this organization.” 

“The Communists,” Mr. Meany 
said, “hope to destroy the I.L.O. so as 
to prevent further exposure of their 
vast system of forced labor camps.” 

The McGrath action in threatening 
to withdraw the U.S. employers’ par- 
ticipation “plays right into the hands 
of the Moscow hierarchy,” the Fed- 
eration head told the reporters. 

“Communist ideology thrives on 
poverty and degradation,” Mr. Meany 
pointed out. “The International La- 
bor Organization is designed to elim- 
inate these evils and has made great 
progress in that direction.” 

Before the opening of the confer- 
ence, George P. Delaney, the U.S. 
workers’ delegate, made a_hard-hit- 
ting speech before the I.L.O.’s Gov- 
erning Body. He urged a worldwide 
investigation of forced labor. Mr. 
Delaney, the A. F. of L.’s interna- 
tional representative, told the Gov- 





He hit at U.S. employer 
as a helper of Soviets 


erning Body that as a representative 
of American labor he placed the mor- 
al obligation to defend oppressed 
workers above all else. 

Sixty-five member nations are rep- 
resented at the conference in Geneva 
by more than 700 delegates, advisers 
and observers. There are sixty-two 
worker delegates, sixty-two employer 
delegates and 125 government dele- 
gates. The turnout sets a record. 





On hand at the opening ceremony were leaders of labor and government. 
In time-honored fashion, the ribbon was snipped by William Schnitzler 


HE Union Industries Show in Buffalo was seen and 

enjoyed by vast throngs. The numerous exhibits made 
a great hit with young and old. The famous exposition, 
which is sponsored by the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
attracted visitors not only from Buffalo but from many 
other American and Canadian cities. Many traveled 
hundreds of miles in order to see the colorful and educa- 
tional exhibits of A. F. of L. unions and a variety of 


Potters’ exhibit had a strong appeal. The craft is 
fascinating, and people respond to ‘live’ exhibits 


famous companies which operate on a strictly union basis. 
Quite a few of the exhibits this year were on view for the 
first time. Top-notch entertainment and numerous “give- 
aways” were added attractions. As in former years, the 
Union Industries Show was most successful in demon- 
strating what fair-minded employers and democratic 
trade unions are able to accomplish by way of producing 
in abundance the good things necessary for an ever-higher 
standard of living. Attendance exceeded 200,000. 


Good things to eat were turned 
out at Bakery Workers’ exhibit 
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A. F. of L. Secretary Schnitzler, 
President Zander of State, County 
and Municipal Employes, and Harry 
O'Reilly, organizing director of 
the American Federation of Labor 


Show model was curious about 
movie projector's intricacies 
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FOR POLITICAL EDU rion 6 





= Labor's League for Political Education was on the job at Buffalo. 
pasis. = Sa Visitors to its booth learned why it is vital to register and vote 


r the 


give: Bricklaying contest was 
the one of major attractions 


The crowds were large. There was something of interest for citizens 
mon- 


of every age. Final day of the show brought out a tremendous throng 
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The Bookbinders Reach 
Their All-Time High 


By ROBERT E. HASKIN and JOSEPH DENNY 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 


HE International Brotherhood 

of Bookbinders is one organ- 

ization which can boast that it 
had its beginnings more than a cen- 
tury ago. Founded in 1850, it was 
part of the original Knights of Labor. 
In 1852 the Bookbinders affiliated 
with the International Typographical 
Union, remaining with that organiza- 
tion for forty years. 

Because of the rapid growth in the 
number of bookbinders, it became 
advisable for them to separate from 
the I.T.U. and seek a charter in the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
1892 such a charter was granted to 
the International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders, and for the past sixty- 
three years the Brotherhood has been 
an international union affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. During these sixty- 
three years the Bookbinders have 
been at the peak and in the valley at 
various times. Despite its trials and 
tribulations, the International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders has main- 
tained a stable organization. 

From its inception, its policy was 
to remember always that it was a la- 
bor organization with a purpose that 
must be humanely devoted to the 
economic welfare of its entire mem- 
bership. The fundamental purpose 
was to be continuous improvement of 
wages, hours and working conditions 
to the extent that the industry would 
permit. 

That policy provided hard-earned 
dividends, and progress was achieved 
gradually and continuously. The un- 
ion has reached its greatest strength 
within the last year. This peak in- 
cludes membership strength and fi- 
nancial strength, but most important 
are the improvements which have 
been obtained by the union in all 
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International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


MR. HASKIN 


matters that are of concern to the wel- 
fare of the entire membership. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders is now composed of 245 
local union affiliates located through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Within recent weeks a charter has 
been issued in Honolulu. Twenty- 
three new charters have been issued 
in as many cities within the past three 
years. 

The union’s current membership 
strength has reached an all-time high 
with more than 54,000 members on 
the rolls. About 2,000 new members 
have been added annually in the last 
three years. 

The true potential of membership 
that may come under our jurisdiction 
is an unknown quantity. Diversified 
operations of a bookbinding nature 
are found in many industries not di- 
rectly connected with the graphic arts. 

Women are numerous in the mem- 


MR. DENNY 


bership of the International Brother. 
hood of Bookbinders. The early 
leaders of the organization deemed 
it proper to have the women repre- 
sented on the Executive Council 
through election to office by a referen- 
dum vote of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers. For many years there was only 
one woman member. With the in- 
crease in the number of women in 
the union’s membership, a seconé 
woman was added to the Council 
and this year there is provision for 
a third woman member. The women 
are provided with the recognition to 
which the distaff side of the organize 
tion is entitled. 

Wages that are now paid to the 
bookbinders and binderywomen ate 
comparable to or better than thos 
paid in many other industries. With- 
in recent years great forward strides 
have been made. The average wage 
now paid to journeymen bookbinders 
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This man belongs to a union 
which is over a century old 


ranges from $2.50 to $3 per hour and 
to journeywomen $1.50 to $1.75 per 
hour. 

On the fringe side, paid vacations 
of two to four weeks are provided. 
Paid holidays are found in every con- 
tract, the number of such holidays 
ranging from six to ten. The present 
trend is for the inclusion of a com- 
prehensive welfare plan which covers 
group insurance, hospitalization, etc., 
and pensions. Many of t’1e local un- 
ions have succeeded in securing such 
consideration for their membership. 

It seems distinctly worthy of note 
that many connected with manage- 
ment are agreeable and cognizant of 
the fact that such consideration is a 
future necessity for the economic wel- 
fare of the entire nation. 


HE International Brotherhood of 

Bookbinders within recent years 
has made wonderful progress in in- 
stituting the shorter workweek. Less 
than three years ago about 65 per 
cent of our members were employed 
on the shorter workweek. Today it is 
safe to report that more than 80 per 
cent of the members are employed 
under agreements that provide for a 
workweek of thirty-five to thirty-seven 
and one-half hours. The shorter 
workweek is a godsend for the book- 
binding industry. It has provided sta- 
bility for the industry, with unem- 
ployment kept to a minimum. Also 
helpful in this direction have been 
the pa holidays, vacations, and the 
sick av! unemployment compensation 
provis «ns that are included in the 
welfar plans. 

For « number of years the Inter- 
natio:'.| Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
JUL) 
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has been carrying on a campaign to 
secure the cooperation of various 
publishers to have schoolbooks and 
textbooks printed and bound under 
union conditions. Such a campaign 
has been found very trying, but with 
the spirit of consistency it has been 
successful in increasing the list of 
fair publishers by more than 25 per 
cent within the last two years. 

This is a most important step. It 
has aided tremendously in diverting 
the printing and binding of books 
from non-union to union shops and, 
by the same token, has aided in the 
organization of plants previously 
classed as unorganized. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders is a humane organiza- 
tion. That is true in every sense of 
the word. The union’s officers and 
representatives are all qualified book- 
binders, and are dedicated to the field 
of their endeavor. They are devoted 
to those they represent. They be- 
lieve in the purpose for which this 
union was created. 

Financially this organization can 
be considered a healthy organization. 
However, this wealth is the wealth of 
the membership, and the funds are 
earmarked for that purpose. The 
funds are divided into four parts— 
general fund, mortuary fund, defense 
fund and journal fund. While it is 
usually known that the general fund 
provides the necessary operating ex- 
penses, rarely does the press report 
the benefits that are provided for the 
members. This organization and its 
affiliates in the last three years have 
paid out approximately $3,000,000 in 
combined benefits that cover death, 
sickness, unemployment, old-age as- 
sistance and disability by injury. 


At present there are 1,375 mem- 
bers who are not included in the over- 
all membership total. These mem- 
bers, because of their length of mem- 
bership, are given the status of super- 
annuation and are presented with life 
membership certificates. They are 
exempted from the further payment 
of dues, and their beneficiaries are 
provided with funeral benefits in the 
event of their death. For the protec- 
tion of this group there is set aside 
the sum of $687,500. 

In the event of an industrial dis- 
pute that may cause a strike or lock- 
out, the international union pays 
$32.50 per week to its members on 
the picket line who are journeymen, 
journeywomen or male apprentices 
and $25 per week to female appren- 
tices. In every instance, claims and 
benefits are paid promptly. 

It may be well to report here that 
a great part of the funds of this or- 
ganization is invested in United States 
government securities, and the Execu- 
tive Council is cautiously restricted 
in making any other investments. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Bookbinders seeks to teach those em- 
ployed in this industry the principles 
of true trade unionism and its activi- 
ties. The aim is to organize the un- 
organized so as to obtain for every 
member of our trade an opportunity 
to acquire and enjoy a real American 
standard of living. Through the 
negotiation of labor-management 
agreements, our organization strives 
to establish and maintain wage scales, 
hours and working conditions which 
are commensurate with high Amer- 
ican standards. 

To those objectives is this interna- 
tional union dedicated. 


Bookbinders’ wages have risen while hours have been shortened 
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Trade Unionism: 
A Family Movement 


ECENTLY there appeared in 
R the press a news item under 

the caption: WIVES OF STRIK- 
ERS BREAK UP PICKET LINES. Beneath 
this heading were a scant few sen- 
tences describing how “wives of the 
strikers” had banded together, 
marched down to the struck plant and 
broke up the picket line on which 
their “husbands” were walking. 

The very briefness of the story, the 
absence of any identification of the 
“husbands” and “wives” involved and 
the lack of essential background in- 
formation which no good reporter 
would have failed to include in his 
story all added up to another one of 
those ‘‘spontaneous back-to-work 
movement” stories which experienced 
trade union members know are about 
as genuine as the magician’s trick of 
cutting the same beautiful girl in half 
at each performance. 

Nevertheless, this story is important 
because it demonstrates a vital truth 
about the American labor movement: 
trade unionism is a family movement. 


Role of the Family 


No one can fully understand trade 
unionism if he or she does not see it 
in terms of a family movement. Talk 
with a veteran trade unionist or read 
the history of trade unionism in this 
country and you will be face to face 
with the story of how families met and 
conquered the hardships which 
marked the struggles of unionism in 
this country. 

Certainly it took heroic courage 
and determination on the part of in- 
dividual union members to face the 
forces of anti-unionism, but it also 
took as much heroism and steadfast- 
ness of purpose on the part of the 
whole family. A man can go only so 
far on his own strength and convic- 
tions; he needs the support and en- 
couragement of his family to go that 
extra distance which is the difference 
between defeat and victory. Not 
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every trade unionist and not every 
family could meet all the tests they 
had to face, but there were always 
enough to keep the movement alive 
and to keep its forward motion con- 
stant. 

No one is better acquainted with 
this historical fact than anti-union 
forces. Their “formulas” to stamp 
out trade unionism included methods 
aimed at destruction of family sup- 
port. That is why anti-union em- 
ployers wage psychological warfare 
against the families of wage-earners. 
That is why stories are planted in 
newspapers describing so-called 
“spontaneous back-to-work move- 
ments” led by the “wives” of striking 
unionists. That is why large sums of 
money are spent by anti-union em- 
ployers for a “public relations job” 
through newspaper advertisements 
and other mass media to go over the 
head of the union member himself 
and reach his family. “Split the trade 


union family and conquer” is a 
modern version of an ancient political 
and military stratagem. 


A Trade Union Family 


What is it that makes the difference 
between the “family of a union mem- 
ber” and a “trade union family.” 

In the “family of a union member” 
someone “belongs” to the union. The 
father, a son or a daughter is a 
“member.” He or she may or may not 
individually be fully convinced about 
trade unionism. Bui in any event 
this degree of interest is not trans- 
mitted to the rest of the family. There 
is no genuine effort made to explain 
to the family what trade unionism 
means. Perhaps more to the point, 
the member does not teach by ex- 
ample the importance of unionism. 
He rarely attends union meetings. He 
never talks about the union at home. 
He does not bring his family to any 
of the union’s social affairs. His 
family and the union are just poles 
apart. 

In a “trade union family” all of 
this is reversed. Trade unionism is 
family business. 


Collective Bargaining 
and the Family 

And how is trade unionism the 
business of the family? Well, let’s 
look at collective bargaining from the 
viewpoint of the trade union family. 

Does it make any difference to the 
family what wage rate is agreed 
upon? Or is it important solely to 
the breadwinner of that family? The 
answers are obvious. What that fam- 
ily eats, where it lives, the kind of 
clothes it wears depend upon the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. There 
isn’t a dime it will spend or a penny 
it will save that isn’t directly con 
nected with the outcome of that agree- 
ment. Neither the benefits of a good 
agreement nor the hardships oi a bad 
one can be insulated from that family. 
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Certainly the individual union mem- 
ber of the family will neither enjoy 
the outcome nor suffer from it all 
alone. 

What about the clause in the agree- 
ment on working hours? Does that 
really apply only to the individual 
employe who is a member of the un- 
ion? Well, there are trade unionists 
among us today who can remember 
the ten-hour day and the six-day week. 
Let them contrast the difference be- 
tween the present and the “good old 
days”—when a man left home before 
the children were awake and got home 
in time to wish them “good night”! 
Let them tell about the days when a 
man did not know what time he would 
get home from work because overtime 
work did not carry a penalty rate. 
These veterans can also tell about the 
thin pay envelope when the bread- 
winner took off a single day just for 
a picnic with the family. 

What about the “working condi- 
tions” in the agreement? Are they 
important to the family? Well, vaca- 
tions are accepted as a matter of 
course today, but you don’t have to 
be a veteran union member to recall 
when a man could not look forward 
to a paid vacation as long as he lived. 
Nor is it necessary to be ancient to 
remember when “holidays” were days 
when the family waited until you 
came home from work so that the 
entire family could enjoy the holiday 
meal. It was “just yesterday” when 
a member of the family had to prove 
his illness before the doctor was called 
in because there was nothing in a 
workingman’s budget for doctor bills; 
now the collective bargaining agree- 
ment being written includes an im- 
provement in the health and welfare 
clause. 

All of this—and much more—is un- 
derstood by the “trade union family.” 
The sons and daughters—as well as 
the wife—know only too well that the 
well-being of the entire family—not 
just Dad’s—is tied tightly to success- 
ful negotiations between the union 
and the employer. 

They know the “much more” in- 
cludes the hardships of a strike. And 
they know that unless the family 


stands iogether in the strike, every- 
thing can be lost. They know that 
family - ipport is so important that 


if the families of trade unionists were 
to break a strike behind the back of 
the father. son or daughter, then that 
would |. front-page “news.” 
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Labor Legislation 
and the Family 


f it is clear that collective bargain- 
ing is the “business” of the trade un- 
ion family, then it must be obvious 
that the legislative efforts of the trade 
union movement are too. For the key 
to understanding the legislative pro- 
gram of the labor movement is the 
impact of such laws upon the trade 
union families. 

For example, one of the greatest 
legislative achievements of trade un- 
ionism in America was its successful 
fight for free public schools. At a 
time when education was reserved for 
the children of wealthy parents or 
made available to children whose 
parents declared publicly that. they 
were paupers, trade unions stepped to 
the fore and demanded free education 
in tax-supported schools for all chil- 
dren. Trade unionists won the fight, 
and from that day to this the Ameri- 
can labor movement has been the 
champion of public schools through- 
out this nation. America’s educa- 
tional system has grown mightily 
since those early days, but we are all 
indebted to that small number of 
trade union members and their fami- 
lies who dedicated themselves to mak- 
ing this nation truly a land of oppor- 
tunity. 

Next, consider the real meaning of 
such legislation as workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance 
and minimum wages. Here, too, the 
“key” is just what these laws meant 
to the families of trade unionists— 
not simply the breadwinner. 

For example, when a man is in- 
jured on the job, who really suffers? 
Certainly the worker suffers the phys- 
ical pain, but the economic pain 
reaches every member of the family. 
What has the trade union movement 
done about this? For almost half a 
century trade unionists have knocked 
on the doors of one state legislature 
after another to get workmen’s com- 
pensation laws on the books so that 
both the injured man and his family 
will not be thrown on the scrap heap 
or, worse, thrown on the charity rolls 
of town, city or state. Moreover, 
when trade unionists were successful 
the benefits of their victories were not 
limited to the families of the dues- 
paying trade unionists; every work- 
ingman’s family shared in this pro- 
tection simply because they, too, 
needed it in their hours of misfor- 
tune. In every sense of the word, 


“workmen’s compensation” is not the 
correct title by which such laws 
should be printed in the law books 
the accurate title is “workingmen’s 
family compensation.” 

For the same reason—but from a 
different cause—unemployment com- 
pensation is nothing more or less 
than assuring the family of an un- 
employed worker some trickle éf 
money income when jobs are not 
available. Unemployment is bad 
enough for the single individual, but 
it is nothing but stark tragedy for 
the head of the family. And the leg- 
islative efforts of the trade union 
movement were not aimed merely at 
the problems of unemployed workers 
as individuals; it was the meaning of 
unemployment for the wife and chil- 
dren of the idle worker that provided 
the spark which could not be extin- 
guished. 

Certainly, in view of what has al- 
ready been said, the significance of 
the trade union legislative activities 
for minimum wages must be self-evi- 
dent. Minimum wages have little 
meaning for trade unionists gener- 
ally, but they have never hesitated to 
keep pressing for minimum wages 
which make sense. And a miniaum 
wage of 75 cents an hour or $30 per 
week just does not make sense; it 
simply makes a genuine trade union- 
ist ashamed that in America today 
anyone worth employing is paid a 
pittance. 

Trade unionists know that all 
wages—including minimum wages 
have meaning only in relation to 
families. That is one reason why the 
American Federation of Labor has 
testified before committees of Con- 
gress that a minimum wage of $1.25 
an hour is necessary. Even workers 
now earning 75 cents an hour are 
breadwinners for families. Yet all too 
often discussions of the minimum 
wage are carried on in a vacuum of 
unreality where wage-earners are con- 
sidered as individuals and little or 
nothing is said about keeping a fam- 
ily together on $30 per week. 

Perhaps if this fact were more fully 
considered the opposition in Congress 
to $1.25 per hour or $50 per week 
would not be so violent and unreason- 
able. Perhaps, too, the legislative ef- 
forts of trade unionists would be rec- 
ognized for what they are—an effort 
to set minimum weges which would 
have meaning to American families. 

These few examples of trade union 
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legislation in relation to the family 
point up still another characteristic 
of a genuine trade union family: po- 
litical education is a family project. 
In our democracy political office may 
be held by any citizen who is elected 
by a majority of his fellow citizens 
who vote. Yet, by and large, most 
persons are elected by a minority of 
those eligible to vote—particularly in 
elections affecting state and local posi- 
tions. Since legislation may be en- 
acted at practically every level of 
government, since the importance of 
legislation to the families of wage- 
earners is self-evident, failure to vote 
just does not make sense. 

Neither does the effort to induce 


San Diego Labor | 


individuals to vote make sense. The 
basic truth is that American families 
must be convinced that they have a 
duty to vote. Since legislation is fam- 
ily business, the selection of legisla- 
tors must also be family business. 
Since legislation is of vital impor- 
tance to trade union families, the 
genuine trade union family must face 
the problems of democracy as a fam- 
ily. Political education is a family 
matter. The genuine trade union fam- 
ily applies to each candidate the one 
basic measuring rod: How does the 
candidate stand on legislation which 
will inescapably affect the life of our 
family? And every eligible member 
of the family votes. 


In conclusion, trade unionism ;) 
America is a family movement. 
Whether through the economic pr: 
ess of collective bargaining or tlie 
legislative processes of governnie:t, 
the trade union movement is dedicat.d 
to the preservation of the basic unit of 
society, the family. 

In each generation trade union 
families have handed down to the on- 
coming families of the future the 
ideals of self-respect, decency and the 
desire for social justice. 

When the time comes that trade un- 
ionism is no longer a family move- 
ment, men will not be truly free and 
there will no longer be a free trade 
union movement. 


lakes 


\otable Progress 


By C. O. TAYLOR and JOHN W. QUIMBY 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Central Labor Council of San Diego County 


ARDY pioneers of organized 
labor are responsible for the 
beginnings of the powerful 

union movement in San Diego, the 
birthplace of California, but it re- 
mained for vigorous present-day lead- 
ers to transform this idyllic commu- 
nity at the most southwesterly point 
in the United States into the third 
most important union labor strong- 
hold in the golden state of California. 

San Diego not only ranks third in 
population in California, but it has 
become one of the leading commu- 
nities in the Far West in the matter 
of labor-management relations. It is 
one of the most rapidly growing cities 
in the nation, which includes growth 
of union membership. 

San Diego is known as a “white 
spot” in labor-management relations 
because of the large number of agree- 
ments signed each year as a result of 
amicable negotiations and with a 
minimum of strife. 

Labor’s representatives have be- 
come well and favorably known as 
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leaders in the community life of San 
Diego. A representative of organized 
labor is to be found on every im- 
portant committee, civic group or 
council formed to promote the welfare 


of San Diego citizens. No important 
step or momentous decision in the 
city is taken without the advice and 
counsel of organized labor. 

The president of the San Diego 


Secretary Quimby (left) and President Taylor lead the movement in 
a city where unions are accepted and labor plays many civic roles 
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County Central Labor Council, who 
has headed the central body for many 
years, is a member of the County 
Planning Commission and has served 
innumerable times as a representative 
of organized labor at civic gatherings. 

The secretary of the Central Labor 
Council recently was chosen by the 
Community Chest to be the director 
of the 1955 Red Feather campaign. 
His selection is a direct compliment 
to organized labor. He has been 
given the wholehearted cooperation 
of the press and responsible business 
leadership in his efforts to make this 
year's campaign a success. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first time a 
leader of organized labor in a large 
city has been honored with the ap- 
pointment as director of the annual 
Community Chest drive. 

It has been the aim of San Diego 
labor to participate in full measure in 
all civic betterment’ projects. The 
president and the secretary of the 
Council speak to audiences of teach- 
ers, students, parents, taxpayers, vot- 
ers and others to give organized la- 
bor’s viewpoint on all matters of in- 
terest to the community. The secre- 
tary of the Council is a member of 
the San Diego County Civil Service 
Commission. His appointment to 
this three-man body is regarded as a 
recognition of the increasing part or- 
ganized labor has played in the af- 
fairs of the city and county. 

An outstanding member of the 
group of present-day leaders of labor 
in San Diego is Max J. Osslo, secre- 
tary and business manager of Local 
229 of the Butcher Workmen. Osslo 
built up this union from a handful 
of members to one of the most im- 
pressive local unions in the country. 
He has emphasized public relations. 
Members of Local 229 receive the 
highest wages of their craft in the na- 
tion and enjoy unusual fringe benefits 
and working conditions. 

Osslo is a vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, 
chairman of the State Federation’s 
education committee, president of the 
Western Federation of Butchers and 
a member of the California State 
Board of Education. 

Teamplay is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the San Diego labor 
movemeit. The Central Labor Coun- 
cil invariably reflects the views and 
policies of the California State Fed- 
eration o' Labor and the national par- 
ent body. the American Federation of 
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Labor. This was demonstrated at the 
last election when the San Diego 
branch of Labor’s League for Polit- 
ical Education, which has the same 
officers as the Central Labor Council 
and virtually the same membership, 
supported Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight in his successful campaign. 


— activity occupies an im- 
portant place in San Diego. The 
political policy is summed up by Sam- 
uel Gompers’ “reward your friends 
and defeat your enemies.” No party 
lines are drawn. Endorsement and fi- 
nancial assistance are given a chosen 
candidate on a basis of his past per- 
formances, pledges made in interviews 
with labor representatives and an- 
nounced platform, without regard to 
the candidate’s party. 

All candidates for local, state or 
national office are interviewed by 
members of the executive board of 
the local L.L.P.E. group before an 
endorsement is made. The League 
gives its support to an incumbent who 
has shown himself to be satisfactory 
and friendly to organized labor, with- 
out regard to political party. 

Long before the formation of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education, 
the San Diego Central Labor Council 
took an active part in municipal, state 
and national elections. The Council 
formed the AFL Voters’ League as an 
organization to press for the support 
of candidates friendly to labor’s 
cause. 

Candidates of both parties regular- 
ly seek the support of organized labor 
in the San Diego region. This stems 
from the fair and unbiased stand 
taken by union members in the days 
of the AFL Voters’ League and since 
the tormation of the local chapter of 
Labor’s League. 

Teamwork and harmony mark the 
relations of the San Diego Central 
Labor Council with the San Diego 
Building Trades Council, the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor and 
the national headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor. Pol- 
icy on the higher level is taken as the 
policy of the local body under the 
assumption that strict teamwork and 
the rule of the majority are necessary 
for proper advancement of the cause 
of the working man. 

Growth of labor unions in San 
Diego and environs was steady but 
slow until World War II. Then the 


rate of increase was phenomenal, Un- 


til unemployment began to be felt, 
union membership in San Diego was 
marked by a steady gain. The growth 
exceeded that of cities of comparable 
size in the East and Middle West be- 
cause of the continued population rise 
in San Diego. 

Three factors are responsible for 
the growth of San Diego as an indus- 
trial center and union stronghold. 
These factors were World War II, a 
surge of population westward and the 
blessings of nature in the form of an 
ideal climate in a natural paradise. 

During the war San Diego’s air- 
craft and aircraft-parts industry 
mushroomed enormously, attracting 
many thousands of families from 
other parts of the country. These 
people came to work. Many re- 
mained to establish homes. In addi- 
tion, thousands of service men and 
women tasted the delights of the San 
Diego climate, and as soon as they 
were demobilized after the war they 
headed for San Diego as civilians to 
establish homes. In 1940 the popula- 
tion was 289,348. It is an estimated 
806,000 today. A population of more 
than 1,000,000 is’ expected within the 
next five years. The rapid growth 
of population necessitated the con- 
struction of 157,000 dwelling units 
from 1940 to 1954. Hotels, motels, 
restaurants, laundries, retail establish- 
ments and other consumer-serving 
businesses have increased more than 
three-fold. 

In this enormous growth, organ- 
ized labor has been a potent and alert 
factor. Many new locals were formed 
and the membership of old and es- 
tablished locals was expanded as new 
jobs were created in the new metro- 
politan area. 

Unions in San Diego were first 
formed in 1887 by carpenters, bakers 
and cigarmakers. Today no cigar- 
makers are employed in San Diego 
and there has been no union of this 
craft in the city for many years. 
But before the turn of the century the 
cigarmakers were a militant unit of 
organized labor and led the move- 
ment to raise the standards of the 
working man. 

Bakers turned to the formation of a 
union to correct intolerable condi- 
tions. Baker foremen were paid $65 
a month in San Diego at that time. 
Dough mixers and ovenmen received 
$45 a month and helpers got $35 a 
month. This was for a twelve-hour 
day except (Continued on Page 30) 
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The LC.F.T.U. Meets the Challenge 


HE CAUSE of freedom, democracy and peace 

moved forward at Vienna when the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions met 
there in its fourth world congress In this confer- 
ence, held in the same city that has been headquar- 
ters for the Communist World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the I.C.F.T.U. unanimously agreed upon 
means to a more extensive and intensive fight 
against totalitarian inroads and for the kind of 
world in which men can walk erect toward a bright- 
er tomorrow. 

The North American delegation, including the 
A. F. of L., the C.1.0., the U.M.W., the Canadian 
Congress of Labor and the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, decided that the time had come to 
give the I.C.F.T.U. the means of better meeting 
the challenge that today faces free men. The 
delegates representing these organizations intro- 
duced a proposition that created an organizing 
arm of the I.C.F.T.U. headed up by a director of 
organization working under the direction and su- 
pervision of the Executive Board. 

The director will be charged with the task of 


“planning, encouraging and assisting in the forma- 


tion of unions in areas where they do not exist; 
strengthening affiliated organizations where they 
are weak, and planning for concerted, continuous 
activities to combat and eliminate the totalitarian 
menace and to promote the influence of free trade 
unionism as an organized world movement.” 

That’s an historic charge. 

It can be of decisive consequence in today’s 
world in which free trade unions are the first ob- 
jective for destruction by totalitarian governments 
of every hue—Communist, Fascist, Peronist, Tito- 
A world 


also in which free trade unions can be the major 


ist, Falangist or whatever they may be. 


means of building an expanding free democratic 
world. 

Free trade unions can help the people in un- 
developed countries to better their economic, polit- 
ical, educational and hygienic conditions. They 
can make peoples proof against Communist in- 
roads. They give them a stake in freedom. 

This newly organized arm of the I.C.F.T.U. is 
the hope of those who have yet to win free trade 
unionism, whether they are outside or inside the 
Iron Curtain. 


Free Men Cannot Be Neutral 


EUTRALISM is tempting to people who have 

been ravaged by war and who fear the onslaught 
of a thermonuclear holocaust. Communist Russia 
well knows how to play upon this tendency. The 
Austrian peace treaty and an agreement by the 
Soviets on a meeting at the summit are tactics in 
the latest Marxist maneuver. 

Those who know communism see this move for 
what it is. They know it is a trap for the unwary. 
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They know it is a device to lower the guard of the 
free world. 

They realize that Marxist communism never 
abandons its ultimate objective—grinding the free 
world under its nailed boots. They know, from 
experience, that communism can be successfully 
met only when men remain strong in principle, 
in their armaments and in their economies. 


The free world cannot afford the luxury o! neu- 
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Free trade unions, the first target of 
dictators, especially cannot chance their very 


tralism. 


existence in accepting such brazen blandishments. 

No stake in peace is greater than that of work- 
ing men and women. They suffer most in war, in 
the inviolability of their homes, in their standards 
of living, in their freedoms and in their lives. 


Free men cannot be neutral. Nothing worth- 


4 IGHT TO WORK” legislation does not seek 
R to protect the rights of the individual as the 
phrase so hypocritically implies. Rather it 
destroys the individual’s rights by weakening his 
collective strength and the principal source through 
which he obtains economic justice—his union. 

The phrase “right to work” was coined by the 
advertising writers in the employ of anti-union or- 
ganizations. Already in effect in eighteen states, 
“right to work” legislation is being pushed by the 
foes of organized labor in many other states. For 
trade unionists there is no more timely subject. 

The “right to work” title was most cleverly con- 
cocted, The first impression it gives to the unin- 
formed is that they have a guaranteed right to work. 
This, of course, tends to withhold the wholesale 


criticism that would result if the correct termi- 





nology—“right to scab”—were used. 

Ostensibly this legislation provides that no per- 
son shall be denied employment because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in a union. It seeks to 
make it impossible for a union or an employer to 
enlorce a union shop contract which requires all 
elizible employes to maintain union membership if 
a majority of the employes are members. 

ihe aim of the sponsors of “right to work” laws 


is '» cripple unions by the encouragement of free 
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That ‘right to work’ slogan was cooked up 
by men whose purpose is to cripple unionism 


Nothing But a Fraud 


By PHIL HANNAH 


Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio State Federation of Labor 


gaining strength which workers have been able to 
stroyers. 


This malignant growth must be arrested immedi- 


What- 


ever the objective of free men of any country, 


while was ever won or held by weakness. 


whether it is unity, security, progress or peace, it 
can only be achieved by constant vigilance to 
preserve the freedom of action without which noth- 
ing can be accomplished. 

Neutralism in the fight between democracy and 
dictatorship could in the long run be fatal. 


riders, those who accept union benefits without con- 
tributing to the support of the union or sharing 
the responsibility of union membership. 

“Right to work” legislation does not help workers 
to obtain jobs nor prevent them from losing jobs. 


All that these laws do is to undermine the bar- 


attain through union organization. 

“Right to work” laws are a tool of union de- 
These laws are a cancerous sore which 
has malevolently enveloped eighteen states, eat- 


ing away at the very heart of the labor movement. 


ately, and we must find a way to cure and heal 
that part which it has infested. 

The American Federation of Labor has con- 
demned this vicious legislation and is now conduct- 
ing a full-scale drive to repeal existing “right to 
work” laws and block enactment of further such 
laws. We must all join in a concerted effort to 
wipe out this evil thing. One of the best ways to 
attain our objective is to expose the hypocrisy of 
“right to work” legislation to the light of truth. 

As Americans and as trade unionists, we must 
overcome the “right to work” fraud which has been 
perpetrated in eighteen states and which is now 


menacing our strength and security everywhere. 
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Th rough technical assistance programs 
the LL.O. is working to lift standards 


in the world’s underé eveloped countries 


HELPING HUNGRY PEOPL 


By RALPH WRIGHT, Labor Counselor, International Labor Organization 


VER one-half of the people in 
the world go to sleep hungry 
every night. Millions are dy- 

ing of starvation every year. In five 
Central American countries, malnutri- 
tion may be the greatest killer. 

It is difficult for us Americans to 
realize these facts, to realize the shock- 
ing, grinding poverty and the con- 
stant gnawing hunger of the great 
bulk of the people in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. But these 
are hard and stubborn facts, and 
these long-submerged peoples are a- 
wakening to a realization that some- 
thing better is possible in life. We 
can help them in their struggle to 
rise from their agonizing want and 
human degradation—or we can idly 
watch them be captured by the totali- 
tarian enemies of all free men. 

Free men everywhere must help 
them to help themselves. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization is con- 
stantly working on this immense task. 

The I.L.O. is trying to help meet 
these problems within the framework 
of freedom and liberty and for the 
benefit of humankind. It seeks to fur- 
ther among the nations of the world 
various programs to improve working 
and living standards, especially in 
the underdeveloped countries. 

The I.L.O. is the specialized labor 
agency with the United 
Nations, with headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Seventy countries are 
members. We are grateful that 
throughout the I.L.O.’s history the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been its strong supporter and a bul- 
wark of strength to the organization. 
This is because the I.L.0. and the 
A. F. of L. have so very much in com- 
mon, 

Both seek to improve working and 
living conditions. Both stand for 
free trade unions, free employers and 


associated 
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| 
In Asia a man can work very hard all day and still go to bed hungry 


a free world. Both believe that pov- 
erty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere. And both 
believe that prosperity will be more se- 
cure for everybody, and the tempta- 
tions to totalitarianism and war great- 
ly reduced, if those lands which by 
our own comparatively high standards 
are economically and socially back- 
ward can be brought nearer to decent, 
humane standards when it comes to 
individual pay, opportunity and 
spending power. 

As A. F. of L. International Repre- 
sentative George P. Delaney, for the 





past seven years a stalwart and articu- 
late member of the I.L.O. Governing 
Body, said in a recent speech, “In the 
final analysis, it is poverty that is the 
natural enemy of man.” Mr. Delaney 
was discussing the importance of rais- 
ing world living and working stand- 
ards as an avenue to world freedom 
and peace. 

From its very inception in 1919, the 
L.L.O., in addition to development of 
proposed international minimum la- 
bor standards and working against 
forced labor and for freedom of as 
sociation and trade union rights, has 
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provided to governments, upon re- 
quest. what is today called technical 
assistance. In 1934 the I.L.0. was 
able to send a mission to the United 
States to advise this country in setting 
up its first social security legislation 
and administration. 

In recent years the I.L.O.’s techni- 
cal assistance operations have been 
considerably increased out of funds 
provided through the Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations. This is a worldwide 
ill-sharing operation, with emphasis 
on grass-roots effect, supported by 
voluntary contributions of participat- 
ing governments. 

Technical assistance is given only 
to those nations requesting it and 
agreeing to pay approximately half 
the cost. It is given only in the par- 
ticular form and by the particular 
technicians requested by the recipient 
nations. It is a program in which 
nations can, without intrusion, sup- 
port the efforts of other nations to 
build the technical skills and know- 
how for social and economic progress. 
It is designed to help people to help 
themselves. That is, helping to give 
them the know-how to improve their 
own social and economic status. 


{ ag task is basically a long-term 
one —to put skill in untrained 
hands, to increase earning power, to 
fill empty stomachs, and to increase 
human knowledge and understanding 
of the ways of freedom. 

Certainly it is in the interest of 
peace and freedom to help the under- 
developed nations improve their econ- 
omies through free institutions. 

The 1.L.0. has long been in the 
forefront of this never-ending strug- 
gle. During 1954 the I.L.O. had in 
hand 105 technical assistance proj- 
ects in forty-five countries, and hopes 
to help fifty countries this year. Ap- 
proximately ninety I.L.O. technicians 
and instructors are currently in the 
field. 

Manpower organization and voca- 
tional training occupy the major re- 
sources of the program. Emphasis is 
also placed upon labor conditions and 
administration, productivity, coopera- 
tion and handicrafts, and social se- 
curity. Specially re..uited experts, 
drawn from different countries, spend 
4 period of time in a host country, 
Working in close collaboration with 
the people of the host country on 
problem: closely related to the total 
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economic development program of the 
country. In addition, nationals of 
these countries often are sent abroad 
for intensive training and briefing 
in the techniques used in the more 
advanced countries. 

Last year assistance was provided 
to the governments of Burma, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand and Turkey in the field 
of occupational safety, and to the 
government of Indonesia in occupa- 
tional health. An I.L.O. expert as- 
sisted the authorities in codifying the 
labor legislation of Barbados. An- 
other expert assisted the Honduras 
government in drawing up a labor 
charter. In Pakistan more than 800 
industrial and other supervisors have 
been trained to date in modern tech- 
niques of supervision by I.L.O. ex- 
perts. In Israel, 1.L.O. productivity 
and training specialists have helped 
achieve some startling increases in 
productivity ranging up to several 
hundred per cent. In India some 
striking increases in productivity have 
resulted from I.L.O. training of ap- 
proximately 3,800 persons. 

Many other projects have been suc- 
cessfully handled. Following is just 
an illustrative handful of the more 
than forty I.L.O. technical assistance 
projects now under way: In Formosa, 
I.L.O. experts are setting up a train- 
ing center for motor vehicle repair 
and maintenance. In Indonesia, 
I.L.O. instructors are helping to run 
a recently established instructor-train- 
ing center. In Jordan 127 Arab refu- 
gee boys are learning useful trades at 
a modern vocational training center 
set up by the I.L.O. and the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency. Over 600 
boys are expected to be trained, thus 
reducing to some extent Jordan’s 
acute shortage of mechanical skills, 
and tending to increase productivity 
and conditions of work and life. 

In Haiti several 1.L.0. specialists 
are working, including a wheelwright 
who introduced the principle of the 
wheel in remote regions where Haiti- 
ans used to carry everything on their 
heads. In Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, 
a multi-national, multi-agency project 
is under way to raise the health, nu- 
trition, housing, education, working 
and living standards of 6,600,000 In- 
dians in the high Andes. 

The I.L.O. with its tripartite struc- 
ture, including representatives of 
workers, employers and governments, 
is uniquely qualified for its techni- 
cal assistance operations. Drawing 





strength and skill from each of its 
tripartite components, the I.L.O. has 
the know-how in its field. Know-how 
is the key to accomplishment. 

Requests from nations for techni- 
cal assistance from the International 
Labor Organization are growing. 

The I.L.0. wants to improve and 
expand these activities to, in the words 
of its Director-General, former U.S. 
Undersecretary of Labor David A. 
Morse: 

“Improve the conditions of work 
and standards of living of ordinary 
people everywhere * * * to stand 
before the world as a bastion of man’s 
freedom and the worker’s dignity 
* * * to work for lasting peace 
through social justice.” 

Human progress and free labor in 
a free world are essential to lasting 
peace. 

Senator James E. Murray of Mon- 
tana, who has been a member of sev- 
eral U.S. delegations to I.L.O. con- 
ferences, said recently on the floor of 
the Senate: 

“The aim of the I.L.0. is to improve 
the conditions of the workers and 
farmers, strengthen democratic gov- 
ernments and raise living standards 
throughout the world as a barrier 
against communism.” 

As A. F. of L. President George 
Meany said recently: 

“The I.L.0. is dedicated to peace 
through the attainment of economic 
and social justice for the peoples of 
all nations.” 

Through democratic advancement 
of know-how, the I.L.0., which inci- 
dentally is the only one of the great 
intergovernmental organizations in 
which labor has voice and vote, is 
contributing importantly in the strug- 
gle for economic and social progress, 
freedom and democracy for God’s 
children all over the world. 


DECISIONS AT YOUR 
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THE WOMAN WHO WORRS 


By PETER HENLE and NANCY PRATT 


Research Department, American Federation of Labor 


IFTY years ago the girl who 

held a job other than school 

teaching or library work wasn’t 
quite “nice.” If she did become a 
schoolmarm, she was automatically 
labeled an “old maid.” Nowadays 
the shoe is on the other foot. It is 
the young woman who is more in- 
terested in homemaking than in ob- 
taining a job that is sometimes re- 
garded as “peculiar.” 

This change in attitude toward the 
woman who works has meant a rev- 
olution in American industry. Nowa- 
days there are very few jobs that can 
be considered safe from the feminine 
invasion. 

The experience of the war years 
that 
any 


showed the nation 
could handle 


job—that they constitute the largest 


women 
almost type of 
element in the country’s industrial 
manpower reserve. Today, when so 
much depends on our ability to out- 
produce the Russians, the fullest em- 
ployment of trained womanpower has 
become a vital factor in the cold 
war. 

At the present time women com- 
prise almost a third of the labor 
force, but in 1921 women were only 
one-fifth of the The 
percentage will continue to rise. A 
sizable portion—about a fourth—of 


labor force. 


working women are factory employes 
and about four-fifths of these are di- 
rectly engaged in the production of 
To neglect the 
woman worker would in a very real 


goods and services. 


sense be to neglect the industrial po- 
tential of our country. 

Increasing job opportunities for 
women have been accompanied by 
an equally important revolution in 
the prevailing conditions of work. 
Fifty years ago women forced into 
the factories by economic necessity 
were the victims of the most vicious 
forms of exploitation. 

Through protective legislation fix- 
ing maximum hours and establishing 
necessary health and safety regula- 
tions, America has successfully 
abolished the sweatshop, industrial 
homework system and other exploita- 
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Many women work as waitresses 


tive devices that formerly character- 
ized the lot of the working woman. 
It has largely been the efforts of or- 
ganized labor that sparked these ef- 
forts and carried them threugh to 
success. 

The labor movement has always 
recognized women as an integral part 
of both the labor force and the trade 
union The basic theme 
underlying all union activity is that 
all workers have the same economic 
needs for job security, higher living 


movement. 


standards and opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 


HE first A. F. of L. convention, 
Tin 1881, adopted the principle of 
no discrimination against any worker, 
Within organized 
labor, women have the same rights 


male or femaie. 


and privileges as men—deserving the 
same degree of union protection and 
support. At the same time women 
members are expected to accept their 
union responsibilities with equal vi- 
gor—pay dues, participate in union 
activities and even walk picket lines. 

It has become a truism in the 
labor movement—based on bitter ex- 
perience—that any attempt by em- 
ployers to discriminate against one 
group of workers is really directed 
at all groups of workers. Labor has 
always fought for the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. This has 
become one of the cardinal principles 
of the trade union movement. 





The fight for equal pay has been 
part of the larger fight to win higher 
living standards for all workers. We 
have found that labor’s most effec. 
tive weapon has been its negotiating 
ability at the bargaining table. Col. 
lective bargaining has paid special 
dividends for women workers. 

Provisions in collective bargain. 
ing agreements to handle employ- 
ment problems affecting women are 
now regularly negotiated in indus- 
tries which employ large numbers of 
women. 

A recent review by the A. F. of L. 
Research Department of union health 
and welfare provisions found that 
maternity benefits are now almost 
invariably included in union-nego- 
tiated health and welfare _ plans. 
Normally the maternity provisions 
call for coverage of a hospital con- 
finement of up to fourteen days and 
for payment of fixed benefits, usually 
$100 to $200, for obstetrical serv- 
ices. 

Pregnancy leave is either specif- 
cally provided for in the contract or, 
if not, is commonly accepted as con- 
stituting one of the reasons for “leave 
for good cause.” 

Equal pay for equal work provi- 
sions are spelled out in a number 
For example, _ the 
agreement of the Machinists and the 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Con- 
pany at Stamford, Connecticut, reads: 
“Female employes who do substan- 


of contracts. 


—? 





A few women are driving |uses 
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tially the same work as male em- 
ployes shall receive the same rate of 


pay.” 

Another type of clause is nego- 
tiated in the agreement of the Team- 
sters and the California Processors 
and Growers, Inc. covering more than 
35,000 fruit and vegetable processing 
workers on the West Coast. This 
provides that assigned to 
jobs previously performed by men 
shall be paid the man’s rate for that 
job. If the woman can only par- 
tially handle the new job because of 
the mechanical or physical effort in- 
volved, she shall be provided with 
and the 


company 


women 


assistance, local 
and the shall 
negotiate an equitable ad- 
justment in the rate. 

lt is important to remem- 
ber that union activity in 
behalf of women cannot be 
judged solely by the pres- 
ence or absence of an equal 
pay clause. The lack of such 
a clause may simply mean 
that sex differentials have 


been eliminated 


through 
negotiations over a period 
of time so that 
clauses are not necessary. 
Similarly. 
such a 


contract 


the presence of 
clause is meaning- 
less unle<s implemented by 
specific 


job evaluation or 


reclassification procedures. 
Ultimately it is the day- 

today v:ievance procedure 

that is lest suited to cope 

with the individual work- 

&s prohiem. For example, 

i certain industrial situa- . 

tions diferent pay scales ; 

for men and women may 

be defen:!od on the basis of 
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Married and single 
work in stores and 
a variety of plants 


their respective workloads. In these 
situations management will claim that 
women are handling easier and lower- 
paid jobs while men are more phy- 
sically suited to the harder and 
heavier and therefore higher-paid 
jobs. Only the workers themselves 
and their union organization are in 
a position to judge whether these 
differences in jobs and earnings are 
bonafide or discriminatory. 


OMEN workers in these plants 
W:: familiar with the situation. 
If they feel they are being discrimi- 
nated against, they utilize their rights 





During the war women took jobs in shipyards. 
They also built planes, tanks, guns, bombs 








as workers through their union to 


eliminate the discrimination. They 
have at their disposal all the ave- 
nues of grievance settlement estab- 
lished by the collective bargaining 
tradition. They have union officials 
ready to back up their demands at 
every step. 

A recent illustration of this type 
of situation is reported in The Ma- 
chinist, the weekly newspaper of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists. Miss Eunice Morrow had been 
refused a job of production tracer 
at the plant of the American Can 
Company, Geneva, New York. The 

local union, of which she 

. was a member, immediately 
filed a grievance charging 
she was passed over because 
of her sex. The company 
would not grant that it was 
in the wrong. Eventually 
the local’s delegates took 
the matter up directly with 
the I.A.M. national nego- 
tiating committee who dis- 
cussed it with company offi- 


cials. After hearing the 
case, company executives 


agreed that the union was 
right, awarded Miss Mor- 
row her promotion and 
$892.25 in back pay. 

Examples like this have 
convinced A. F. of L. offi- 
cials that collective bargain- 
ing is the most effective 
method for gaining proper 
recognition and status for 
women workers. 

A number of suggestions 
have been made that fed- 
eral legislation is needed 
to enforce the principles of 
equal pay and equal rights 
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Millions of women work in offices. They are awakening to the benefits to be gained through unionism 


for women in industry. After careful 
consideration, however, the A. F. of L. 
has felt that such legislation is unnec- 
essary and impractical. 

The A. F. of L. has supported and 
will continue to support a system of 
minimum women, but 
“equal pay” legislation would in- 
volve a far different principle. it 
would interven- 
tion in free collective bargaining to 
above the 


wages for 


mean government 
set wages substantially 
minimum level. 


Pp** experience has shown that 
mutual agreement between union 
and management has proved effective 
in meeting this problem and is far 
simpler than the complex administra- 
tive decisions involved in determining 
when pay is “equal” or “unequal.” 
Unions negotiating agreements which 
eliminate pay differentials for women 
workers have found that work is more 
often likely to be “comparable” than 
“equal.” By relying on the “com- 
parable” rather than “equal” stand- 
ard, unions have speeded the proc- 
ess of eliminating the wage dif- 
ferential based on sex and have re- 
moved the opportunity which many 
employers would seize under a law 
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to argue and quibble over the exact 
identity of jobs in question. 

The A. F. of L. has also opposed 
the passage of a so-called “equal 
rights” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Under the guise of legislating 
equality between the sexes, this pro- 
posal as originally drafted would have 
had the effect of repealing all special 
state wage, hour, safety and other 
protective legislation for women 
workers. In 1953, the only time this 
proposal was seriously considered, 
labor was successful in urging the 
Senate to adopt a special amend- 
ment protecting existing legislation in 
behalf of workers. The 
amendment, as revised, was not con- 
sidered in the House and has not 
been before either house since then. 

For the future, a number of spe- 
cial problems need investigation, in- 
cluding the impact of newly devel- 
oped automatic equipment on jobs 
for women, and the necessity for 
tailoring jobs to fit the requirements 
for such groups as older women and 
married women with home respon- 
sibilities. 

Collective bargaining provides 
the framework to solve these ques- 
tions and the progress of the past 


women 


4 


fifty years gives confidence that these 
issues can be successfully met. In 
fact, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that women will continue to 
make an ever-increasing contribu- 
tion to the American economy and 
to receive an ever-increasing return 
from it. 


Office Workers Need 


Union Protection 


WOMEN who work for a 

ceive higher pay and have 
job security if they belong 
Office Employes Internationa 
A.*F. of L. Urge the uno 
office employes you meet to 
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JOBS for the Handicapped 


By MELVIN J. MAAS 


Major Genera!, United States Marine Corps (Retired); 
Chairman, President’s Committee on Employment 


N the complex field of job place- 
ment for the handicapped the em- 
ployer, to be sure, has the basic 

responsibility. However, the labor 
gnions of the nation can make a 
major contribution to the program by 
simulating a more widespread atti- 
tude of fair play in regard to provid- 
ing equal job opportunities for the im- 
paired. 

Unions as a whole have done an ex- 
cellent job in this field. More em- 
phasis on this policy in the future, 
however, would further enhance op- 
portunities for handicapped workers 
to obtain productive employment and 
to lead dignified, useful lives. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has made a major contribution by 
clearly defining its policies in the 
booklet, “Jobs for the Handicapped 
Through Union-Management Cooper- 
ation.” The five contract clauses re- 
garding the handicapped recom- 
mended to local unions, if generally 
included in collective bargaining, will 
stand as an eloquent testimonial of the 
A. F. of L.’s enlightened approach to 
the problems of the impaired worker. 

The proposal that disabled veterans 
be reinstated in jobs within the limits 
of their abilities, with retention of ac- 
cumulated seniority, including mili- 
lary service time, indicates the fine 
sense of fair play embodied in the rec- 
ommendations. 

The provision that a worker who 
cannot perform his former duties after 
injury be transferred to another job 
for which he is qualified, or which he 
can be trained to perform, equal con- 
sideration for the handicapped after 
determiiation of the physical require- 
ments of all job openings, and pre- 
employment examinations only to de- 
termine the physical abilities of the 
worker. plus determination of the 
suitability of the job for the worker 
by a j} int committee, are all far- 
sighted licy recommendations and 
tend t: place the handicapped in a 
more e. .itable position with his non- 
impair: fellow workers. 
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No less important is the recom- 
mended clause whereby an employe 
takes his seniority with him when as- 
signed to another department because 
of physical disability. 

It is heartening to see the power 
and prestige of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor placed solidly behind 
such policy. It is my fervent hope 
that all locals will strive to see that 
these clauses are included in contracts 
wherever possible. 

There is much for union members 
to consider in the newly accelerated 
program for vocational rehabilitation 
which came into being last August by 
act of Congress. The vocational re- 
habilitation amendments of 1954 pro- 
vide for an expanded federal-state 
program whereby the number of per- 
sons rehabilitated and made employ- 
able annually would be increased from 
about 60,000 in 1954 to 200,000 by 
the end of 1959. 

What does this mean? It means 
that if the number of employable 
handicapped people is tripled in the 
next few years, the problem of place- 
ment increases in direct proportion. 
I have frequently said publicly that to 
rehabilitate these additional thousands 
annually and not provide jobs for 
them would be perpetrating a grave 
injustice on these workers and a hoax 
on the taxpayer. 


It is not a question of “will it be 
done?” It must be done. And if the 
placement job is to be done properly, 
management and labor must cooper- 
ate to the fullest extent. 

We must face the realities. Either 
these workers get jobs or they become 
charges of the community. Take a 
man off the public assistance rolls, 
give him a job and he becomes a tax- 
payer. Multiply the single case by 
thousands and you can realize the im- 
pact on the economy. In the long- 
range view, this program has a direct 
bearing on profits and wages, so it 
becomes a problem involving the gen- 
eral welfare of all. It is a challenge 
that goes beyond unionism. It is a 
basic economic: problem, and _ all 
unions and individual members of 
unions can share in the responsibility. 


MoM“ accent in the national pro- 
gram to hire the handicapped 
has always been placed on employer 
acceptance of the principle that such 
action is good business. To get jobs 
for the handicapped, it is basic that 
the man who does the employing is 
the man who should be sold first. 

But there is another factor which 
all members of labor unions well 
might ponder. Any handicapped per- 
son, once he has broken through the 
sound barrier of employer resistance, 
still has another invisible wall ahead. 
That is employe acceptance. 

This is the subtle but frequently the 
greatest hazard in the problem of plac- 
ing the handicapped in productive, 
useful work. If his fellow workers 
avoid him, dislike him, for no other 
reason than that he is handicapped, 
his plight is a sore one. It is doubt- 
ful if he can perform as a capable 
worker in such a hostile environment. 
Treated with resentment or slighted 
on every occasion, he cannot perform 
to the maximum of his abilities. That 
is the problem of employe acceptance. 

Fortunately, natural feelings of 
human kindness and compassion rule 
the greater number of American 
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workers, like all other Americans. 
But it is doing the handicapped a dis- 
service to ignore the fact that preju- 
dices of this sort, mostly unfounded, 
do exist in certain areas of the indus- 
trial life of our country. One man 
doesn’t like to work next to a blind 
man. Another objects even to a facial 
disfigurement. 

It is a carryover from the medieval 
days when any sort of impairment was 
considered sufficient reason to ban a 
person from normal social inter- 
course. It is basically the result of 
selfishness, oversensitivity, unfounded 
resentment, or a combination of all 
three. It can be brutal. 

In his first resistance, an unim- 
paired worker may fear that a handi- 
capped worker may injure the man 
next to him or do harm to himself. 
The facts are that handicapped work- 
ers, as a whole, are safe workers. The 
accident rate among them is lower 
because in their vocational training 
heavy accent is placed on the safety 
factor. I have also been told by in- 
surance firms prominent in the field of 
workmen’s compensation that they 
have never heard of a case where the 
actions of a handicapped worker 
caused injury to another person on 
the job. 

The case is rather for the handi- 
capped instead of against them. I 
have had many foremen tell me that 
the presence of handicapped workers 
in the shop has had the tendency to 
make other workers safer in their 
work habits. A man with one arm is 
a constant reminder to the non-handi- 
capped fellow worker of the potential 
danger of accident. Also, by his con- 
duct the handicapped workers sets an 
unconscious example for others. 

In overcoming such prejudice and 
ignorance of the facts, the individual, 
non-handicapped worker can play an 
important, personal role. If he “looks 
for the man” instead of the impair- 
ment, the rest is easy. It is a well- 
established fact that most people who 
live day by day in company with all 
manner of handicapped people rarely 
are conscious of the handicap. Joe 
becomes one of the boys. He reacts 
naturally to treatment that makes him 
just like others and not apart from 

them. 
people have told me: 

“Mel, I forget most of the time that 
you are blind.” 

Thus, if the union members on the 
job will accept Joe or Tom or Dick or 


In my own case, many times 
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Harry as one of their own, those 
workers with deep-set prejudices will 
rapidly lose them entirely. I know. 
I’ve seen it work. It is an attitude 
which, if projected throughout the 
rank and file of labor unions, would 
in not too long a time produce mira- 
cles in fellow well-being and also that 
happy end-result—greater and more 
efficient production. 

Unions can also play a key role in 
local programs. They can take part 
in state and community activities de- 
voted to finding employment opportu- 
nity for the handicapped. Being at 
the grass roots, locals can translate 
into reality the contract clauses out- 
lined by your Federation. 

In this connection I would like to 
emphasize that I do not believe handi- 
capped workers should receive any 
special concessions such as not paying 
dues or not conforming with union 
regulations. I do not believe they ex- 
pect it or want it. The handicapped 
worker should accept his job and his 
union responsibilities on the same 
basis as the non-handicapped. 

It is in the field of providing equal 
job opportunity that consideration 
should be given. Once that climate 
has been created, the handicapped 
should accept equality both for its ad- 
vantages as well as its responsibilities. 

Admitting the exist- 
ence of exceptions, | 
am convinced that the 
average handicapped 
worker 
tious, able worker who 
wants no special privi- 
lege. And I am equally 
positive that the great 
majority of the rank 
and file of organized 
labor have normal feel- 
ings of compassion and 
understanding. The 
more universal we can 
make this attitude, the 
nearer we are to our 


is a conscien- 


goal. 

I recall with pleasure 
a typical instance where 
unions demonstrated 
their humanitarianism. 

In 1951 Nils Josef- 
son, an electronics en- 
gineer, conceived the 
idea for a company 
known as Paraplegics 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., in Franklin 
Park, Illinois. A num- 











ber of paraplegic veterans po led 
their resources and leased a buil.‘ing 
and named Josefson president. , 

The project would have had rw ugh 
sledding had not help come from) an 
unexpected source. The building was 
badly in need of repair and rei ova- 
tion. Out of a blue sky the A. F. of L. 
Cook County Trades Council came 
forward and provided free labor to 
recondition the plant. 

The donation, figured at regular 
wages, exceeded $15,000. The plant 
is in active operation today and em- 
ploys more than eighty persons, a 
large number of them 
handicapped. I consider this action 
by the Trades Council to be in the 
best tradition of American labor. 


ser iously 


HE President’s Committee on Em.- 
‘Naso of the Physically Handi- 
capped has for many years noted the 
outstanding achievements of _ the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
hire-the-handicapped program. Dur- 
ing the last A. F. of L. convention it 
was my personal pleasure to present 
the Distinguished Service Certificate, 
highest award of our Committee, to 
George Meany. 

Presented in the name of the Presi- 
dent, it was our way of saying “thank 
you for a job well done.” 
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A square deal for every handicapped worker 
is supported vigorously by George Meany 
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Mr. Meany’s response, upon receiv- 
ing the award on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, should be an 
inspiration, I believe, to every mem- 
ber of the A. F. of L. He said: 

“] accept this citation, not in a per- 
sonal way, because the contribution 
| have made to this work is very 
minute. I accept it in behalf of the 
organizations which go to make up 
the American Federation of Labor, in- 
ternational unions, central labor 
unions. local unions, State Federa- 
tions, and all the way down the line. 
It is at that level, the local level, that 
this cooperation is given. 

“I agree with General Maas that not 
only is this a good thing to do from 
the sympathetic, human standpoint of 
view, but it is good business. 

“] went to an exhibit last spring and 
saw a group of outstanding examples 
of physically handicapped men ac- 
tually at work, in some of the most 
intricate types of work, and doing a 
very good job, turning out a job inso- 
far as time and quality are concerned 
that is comparable with anyone who 
was working at the same operation 
and who is without any physical 
handicap. 

“So I am very happy to accept this 
citation on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor and to express 
to General Maas our complete and 
continued cooperation in this work in 
the future.” 

In summary, individual members 
of unions can make important contri- 
butions to the success of the hire-the- 
handicapped program by calling the 
attention of employers to accomplish- 
ments of handicapped workers in the 
shop. 

There is one on-the-job activity in 


which each can do his share. That is 





Physically Handicapped Federation is grateful to A. F. of L. for 


advocacy of rehabilitation and opportunity to work and earn 


by using the oldest means of com- 
munication—word of mouth—to in- 
crease the understanding in his or her 
community of the value and known 
benefits that accrue from rehabilitat- 
ing impaired workers and giving them 
an opportunity to earn a productive 
livelihood. 

All union members can make a 
study of the needs of the handicapped 
in their own home towns and work as 
individuals in helping to provide op- 
portunities for filling the needs of the 
future. 

I recall the story of a young soldier 
who was addressing a huge war bond 
rally in a stadium in Seattle during 
the war. He was trying to show how 
the combined efforts of a large num- 
ber of people can produce a tremen- 


dous result. He was trying to per- 
suade everyone to buy at least one war 
bond. 

“Let’s consider the light from one 
match to represent the price of a single 
bond,” he said. “Now, will every man 
in the stadium light a match?” 

‘His audience complied, and the 
stadium glowed like a _ thousand 
Christmas trees. He had made his 
point. 

The individual contribution of 
union members in helping the hire- 
the-handicapped program will work 
the same way. If each member of 
the American Federation of Labor 
will, in some small or large way, per- 
form one act during 1955 to further 
the hire-the-handicapped program, the 
cumulative effect will be colossal. 
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BOSTON’S LABOR MOVEMENT IS 


Old But Still Very Lively 


By THOMAS C. HEALEY and STEPHEN E. McCLOSKEY 


President and Secretary, Respectively, Boston Central Labor Union 


HE Boston Central La- 

bor Union has been on 

the scene for a long 
time. It was on July 24, 
1878, that a group of Boston 
trade unionists decided that 
there was need for a “general 
union” so that matters of 
common concern to working 
people in the city could be 
acted upon in a concerted 
manner. Thus was born the 
Central Labor Union of Bos- 
ton and Vicinity which, ac- 
cording to the information 
that we have, is the second 
oldest central the nation. 

For well over three-quarters of a 
century the Central Labor Union has 
been coordinating the activities of 
organized labor in the Boston metro- 
politan area. Today 181 local unions 
are affiliated with the central body. 
The 750 delegates represent a total 
of more than 200,000 American Fed- 
eration of Labor members. 

The Central Labor Union has al- 
ways been conscious of its duty to 
defend the gains achieved through 
organization. It has always been 
conscious, too, of the great impor- 
tance of organizing the unorganized 
so that they could enjoy just and 
decent conditions. Organization of 
the unorganized has always been one 
of the principal purposes of the Bos- 
ton central body. 

Today we are cooperating whole- 
heartedly with the Office Employes 
International Union in its efforts to 


body in 


improve wages and working condi- 
tions for “white collar” workers. We 
were not pleased when U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor surveys revealed that 
the wages and conditions of office em- 
ployes in Boston placed our city 
seventeenth among the twenty largest 
cities in the nation. It is our hope 
that the thousands of unorganized 
and poorly paid office workers in Bos- 
ton will not fail to take advantage of 
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MR. HEALEY 


the present opportunity to better their 
wages and conditions through mem- 
bership in the Office Employes. 

Like central bodies in other cities, 
the Boston Central Labor Union has 
a number of committees. We have 
committees on legislation, housing, 
political education, union label af- 
fairs, blood bank, education and com- 
munity relations. 

Boston’s organized wage-earners 
know that they must have the support 
of other groups in the community to 
pass desired legislation. We have 
found that having leaders of public 
affairs as speakers stimulates the in- 
terest of our members. Large num- 
bers are attracted to our meetings. 

Many of labor’s programs have 
been broadcast. Subjects that affect 
working people have been put on the 
air in panel discussions. Such pro- 
grams arouse the interest of the gen- 
eral public and demonstrate that labor 
has something at stake. 


URING the last eighteen months 
D we have had such outstanding 
people as Congressman John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Congressman Thomas P. 


O'Neill and Hugh Mullen of Labor’s 


League for Political Education. We 
have also had John Fox, editor of 
the Boston Post; Timothy Donovan, 
Commissioner of Banks; John Volpe, 


MR. McCLOSKEY 


Commissioner of Public 
Works, and Thomas E. Dor. 
gan, clerk of the Superior 
Court in Suffolk County. 
Radio time has varied from 
one-half hour to a full hour. 

A speaker at one of our 
recent meetings was Presi- 
dent Henry J. Brides of the 
Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Ernest A. 
Johnson, Commissioner of 
the State Department of La- 
bor and Industries, also ad- 
dressed the membership. At 
the same meeting we had a 
reunion of all the past presidents of 
the Boston Central Labor Union. 

The chief purpose of this meeting 
was to stimulate interest and create 
an action program on the so-called 
“right to work” bill that had been 
filed in the State Legislature. This 
meeting was a huge success. 

More recently we have heard State 
Senator John E. Powers and the new 
regional director of organization for 
the American Federation of Labor, 
Daniel J. Healey. 

We have found that by concentrat- 
ing our efforts we have been able to 
cope effectively with the potent stay- 
at-home appeal of television. 

During the last few years we have 
worked out a political education pro- 
gram under the supervision of James 
L. McDevitt, director of Labor's 
League for Political Education. As 
sistant Director Mullen has spent time 
in Boston. Our Boston L.L.P.E. 
group, concentrating its efforts on the 
contests for seats in the Massachusetts 
Legislature, has met with great suc 
cess in electing friendly solons. 

The Boston Central Labor Union 
extends cooperation to all worthy 
community endeavors. These include 
the Community Services, the Labor- 
Management Conference of the Rev. 
Mortimer Gavin, Julius Berstein’s 
Boston Labor Committee and other 
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undertakings of public interest in the 
It seems to us that the giving 
of time and good will to community- 
serving organizations is more impor- 


area. 


tant than money. We have been 
striving to train union leaders so that 
they will accurately and capably rep- 
resent the American Federation of 
Labor point of view in all commu- 
nity groups. 

The Central Labor Union is keenly 
interested in the Boston redevelop- 
ment plan. We are sharing in this 
program because we recognize the 
complexity and the interdependence 
of our society. 

The Labor Trades Development 
Commission of the Central Labor 
Union is wholeheartedly supporting 
the revamping and redevelopment of 
Boston which will generate millions 
of hours of new employment and ex- 
pand the economy of the Boston met- 


| ropolitan area. 


The Boston Central Labor Union 
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HIE seventieth convention of 
Tie Trades and Labor Con- 
ress of Canada, in session 
at Windsor, gave its unanimous 
approval to merger with the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor. Comple- 
tion of the unity program is ex- 
pected by early 1956. 
A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 





William F. Schnitzler addressed 
the convention of the Trades and 
Labor Congress. 
The Canadian merger agreement 
closel: follows the pact between the 
‘me 
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has been a pioneer. In 1919 a Trade 
Union College was established by the 
central body to teach union members 
basic economics, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, public speaking and how to 
cope with “bread and butter” prob- 
lems of their local unions. Michael 
Murphy of the Teamsters was the 
chairman. The Board of Control had 
such men as Frank Fenton, Abe 
Pearlstein, Martin Casey and Aaron 
Villeman. The faculty of the Trade 
Union College included such profes- 
sors as Roscoe Pound, Felix Frank- 
furter and H. W. Dana. With the able 
trade unionists on the Board of Con- 
trol and the caliber of the faculty, the 
Trade Union College was an effective 
educational agency. 

The Boston Central Labor Union 
has always fought for justice for em- 
ployers as well as workers. In 1935 
there was a state tax on machinery. 
This tax on machinery used to manu- 
facture goods placed Massachusetts 
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A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler was at the convention in Windsor. In this group, seated, from left to 
right, are: William Schoenberg, Ossip Walinsky, Congress Secretary Gordon Cushing, Congress President Emer- 
itus Percy R. Bengough, Mr. Schnitzler, Congress President Claude Jodoin and Thomas Yates of the British 
Trades Union Congress. Standing, from left to right, are: Les Wismer, William Jenoves, R. K. Gervin, John Schre- 
ier, Felix Jones, Jack Ballew, Russell Harvey, George P. Schollie, Max Swerdlow, Jack Reid and Carl E. Berg 


CANADA’S TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS APPROVES MERGER 


American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. There are some minor 
differences, however. 

Claude Jodoin, president of the 
Trades and Labor Congress, is 
slated to head the merged labor 
organization, which will be called 
the Canadian Labor Congress. Mr. 
Jodoin, a member of the A. F. of L. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
is from Montreal. 

The convention adopted resolu- 
tions on improved unemployment 


employers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. Many other industrial states 
had discontinued this type of tax. 

The Associated Industries and the 
Boston Central Labor Union joined 
forces on this problem in 1935. Com- 
mittees were appointed. John Car- 
roll, labor’s authority on housing, 
was chairman of our Labor Commit- 
tee. 

A bill was submitted to the Leg- 
islature prior to the adjournment of 
the 1935 session. This bill called for 
the elimination of taxation on ma- 
chinery in industry. The House and 
Senate passed the measure without a 


» 


dissenting vote. This unanimity was 
manifested only because the tax bill 
was a joint enterprise of labor and 
management. 

The A. F. of L. movement of Bos- 
ton has written much history since 
1878. We know that it will write 


many additional chapters of labor 
history in the years that lie ahead. 






















compensation, a national health 
program and the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. On the latter, the reso- 
lution approved by the delegates 
said that the guaranteed wage plan 
might be good for some industries 
but needed additional study. The 
convention reasserted the tradition- 
al political policy of “reward your 
friends and defeat your enemies” 
and turned thumbs down on en- 
dorsement of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation, a political 
party powerful in some areas. 
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Low wages and employer arrogance forced the workers to strike 
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Hotel Strike Continues 


HE strike of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
against Miami and Miami Beach hotels will be 
carried on until victory is won. E. S. Miller, presi- 
dent of the union, made this pledge a few days ago. 
The photo above shows some of the girls on the 


She’s 
Afraid! 





picket line. The other picture shows a Florida 
hotel waitress covering her face for fear that her 
employer would fire her instantly if he spotted her 
daring to defend her American right to organize. 
Employes at eighty-seven hotels have voted for 
union representation, 2,803 to 44. 

The wages and working conditions of the hotel 
employes in Miami Beach and Miami are in- 
credibly bad. Pay of $2 a day and less is not un- 
usual. The employers have required many of the 
workers to toil twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

The strike in South Florida was initiated by the 
workers themselves. They appealed to the union 
for help to remedy their intolerable conditions. 

The Florida Supreme Court banned picketing un- 
der the state’s “right to work” law because the union 
had not won certification in an employe election. 
However, the Florida law does not provide any ma- 
chinery for employe certification elections. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board does not take juris- 
diction over hotels. A lovely deal, isn’t it? 

Locals of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
throughout the country are helping the plu ky 
strikers. Many other unions are also contributing. 
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)Delegates to the fifty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians reelected President 
James C. Petrillo for another term. 
The convention was held at Cleveland. 
The 1,240 delegates also returned all 
other present officers and board mem- 
hers. 


Local 77, Operating Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., has negotiated a 
new two-year agreement with build- 
ing contractors. The pact calls for 
an immediate increase of 10 cents an 
hour and a 1214-cent hike next May. 
Heavy equipment operators get 15 
cents now and 171% cents in May. 


)President Carl J. Megel of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers has pre- 
dicted that the nation’s public schools 
will reopen next fall short 300,000 
qualified teachers and about 500,000 
dassrooms. He spoke at a local union 
meeting in Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Kim Stanley, star of the Broadway 
play, “Bus Stop,” was a member of 
Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, when she worked as a waitress 
in New York City. She is backing 
the Miami Beach hotel strikers. 


The Milk Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployes in the nation’s capital have ne- 
gotiated a new contract with eight 
dairies. The pact establishes a five- 
cent hourly severance fund and three 
weeks of vacation after ten years. 


The Masters, Mates and Pilots, in 
New York negotiations with tanker 
operators. are pressing demands for 
higher overtime pay, a fourth mate 
vn some vessels and longer vacations. 


»N. M. Joshi, Indian labor leader who 
was ameinber of the Governing Body 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion from 1922 to 1934, is dead at 76. 


Wharles \. Fink, 67, who had been 

president .f the North Carolina State 

Federation of Labor for eighteen 

years, is dead. 

bLocal 36)) Laundry Workers, Mil- 
. waukee, is won wage boosts of 

92.50 a week. An expanded welfare 

Program will begin next year. 
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>Matthew Woll is now the general 
executive chairman of the Union La- 
bor Life Insurance Company. Ed- 
mund P. Tobin is president. Mr. Woll 
had been president from the birth of* 
the company in 1927. The new pres- 
ident has been a popular figure at 
union conventions for many years. 
He is the son of Daniel J. Tobin, 
president emeritus of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


>Wages of journeymen carpenters in 
San Diego County, Calif., will rise 
to $3 an hour on May 1, 1956. A 
new two-year contract calls for a 
three-step increase which will total 25 
cents an hour. More than 4,000 men 


will benefit. 


bFifty years of service to the trade 
union cause have brought a tribute 
to Mrs. Louise Ehrenreich. She was 
the guest of honor at a Kansas City 
dinner marking her half-century of 
membership in Local 47 of the United 
Garment Workers. 


>Members of the Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers will receive a wage boost as the 
result of recent negotiations cover- 
ing thirty-seven glass container com- 
panies. The president of the inter- 
national union is Lee W. Minton. 


Francis S. Filbey, president of Baltimore Federation of L 


>The present headquarters building 
of the American Federation of Labor 
has been purchased by the United 
Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry. Sale of the build- 
ing for $350,000 to the union headed 
by Martin P. Durkirf has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. 


bLocal 1201, Public Employes, and 
the city government of Rutland, Vt., 
have signed a working agreement 
covering employes in the public 
works department. The local is rec- 
ognized as the bargaining represent- 
ative. Sick leave, vacation and holi- 
day benefits are outlined. 


bLocal 42 of the Office Employes has 
signed a first contract with the Auto- 
motive Parts Division of McCord Cor- 
poration in Detroit. The accord pro- 
vides an improved grievance pro- 
cedure and greater seniority protec- 
tion as well as an increase in pay. 


Local 664, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, has signed first contracts with 
three hotels in Portland, Ore. The 


hostelries now operating under union 
agreements are the Boyd Hotel, the 
Drake Hotel and the Everett Hotel. 
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and Gwen Woodson, student whose essay won a $400 scholarship 
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>The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered the Newton Company, 
Newton, Miss., manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s slacks, to reinstate 
thirteen employes with back pay and 
give five other employes pay lost as 
a result of discrimination against 


them. Charges against the firm were 
filed by the United Garment Workers. 


>The first negotiated pensions and 
35-hour week in the Texas ladies’ 
garment industry has been estab- 
lished by the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ at Gerson and Kaplan, Houston. 
Wage increases and provisions for 
improved vacation and holiday pay 
are also included in the agreement. 


>The Machinists in Los Angeles have 
won an NLRB election at the Axelson 
Manufacturing Company. The com- 
pany has 1,100 production and main- 
tenance employes. This is the first 
time in the company’s sixty-four-year 
history that any labor organization 
has been able to win recognition. 


bLocal 3, Upholsterers, has won a 
substantial hourly wage boost at the 
Custom Upholstering Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


>The Bakery Workers were victorious 
in an election among employes of the 


Ready-to-Bake Foods, Dallas, Texas. 
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James C€. Quinn (right), New York Central Trades secretary, 


and C.1.0.’s Morris lushewitz were honored by Red Cross 


>The Paper Makers have signed im- 
proved contracts with two Florida 
companies. One concern is at Jack- 
sonville and the other is at Palatka. 


>A general increase has been won 
by the Commercial Telegraphers in 
a new contract with International 
News Service. 


bSubstantial wage increases have 
been won at four Denver metal shops 


by Lodge 86 of the Machinists. 


bLocal 12, Office Employes, has won 
pay boosts at firms in Minneapolis. 


San Diego Makes Notable Progress 


(Continued from Page 15) 


on Friday when the day was seven- 
teen hours to get ready for the Satur- 
day trade. When the bakers’ union 
was formed, employers responded by 
slashing pay to $7 a week. The em- 
ployers fired all the married men be- 
cause they “want too much time home 
with their families.” 

Employers were successful in break- 
ing the first San Diego bakers’ union, 
but a few years later the union was 
reactivated and today Local 315 of 
the Bakery Workers is one of the 
most powerful of the units making up 
the Central Labor Council. 

In 1889 a committee of three print- 
ers was named by the Typographical 
Union to look into the possibilities of 
forming a Central Labor Council. 
The object was to form a council or 
society of workmen of various trades 
and skills to work for the benefit of 
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all craftsmen. The printers were 
joined by men from the Sailors Un- 
ion, the Cigarmakers and the Long- 
shoremen. 

It was in 1891 that the various craft 
representatives succeeded in forming 
the Central Labor Council. The 
growth of the San Diego labor move- 
ment started with the formation of the 
Central Labor Council. 

Grievances of the various unions 
were aired at the meetings. Ways 


The A. F. of L. movement 
of San Diego publishes its own 
weekly newspaper. The tab- 
loid Labor Leader is mailed to 
the homes of more than 30,000 
trade unionists each week. The 
editor is Willard A. Wilson. 


PLocal 157, Plasterers and Cement 
Masons, has been successful in boost- 
ing its scale. This union is located 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


>Death benefits totalling $436,301 
were paid in 1954 to 2,345 families 
of members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 


>Local 1265 of the Retail Clerks has 
reached a settlement with Kahn’s, a 
department store in Oakland, Calif. 


bLocal 219, Teamsters, has signed up 
the Tasty Delight Bakery, Denver. 


were sought of improving the con 
ditions under which men had to work 
in those days. Meetings of the Sar 
Diego Central Labor Council have 
been held regularly since 1892. 
San Diego labor has been in the 
forefront of all national movements 
to better the condition of the worker. 
The ten-hour day, the eight-hour day, 
a child labor law and a minimum 
wage law all were vigorously sup 
ported by San Diego’s trade unionists. 
National issues and local problems 
continue to get full attention in the 
San Diego Central Labor Counel. 
Labor is involved in virtually every 
field of endeavor. It is felt that labor 
should be given adequate represents 
tion on all beards and committees 
formed for the common welfare, am 
in San Diego the labor movement has 
made huge strides in this direction. 
As one San Diego union leader hi 
pointed out, where there is grealtt 
representation there is greater partic: 
pation. And that makes sense. 
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Labor classes 
UC sets courses by | 
mail for unionists 


Federal Versus State 


From Los Angeles Citizen 


When Congress adopted Section 14-B 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, it established a 
unique benchmark in the history of labor 
law by allowing state law to take preced- 
ence over federal law. Section 14-B per- 
mits states to bar union-security provisions 
like the union shop and maintenance of 
membership, although the federal law al- 
lows both these provisions. 

Big Business has used Section 14-B as a 
wedge to destroy union security and union 
standards on a piecemeal, state-by-state 
basis. Labor Secretary Mitchell has de- 
nounced the laws stemming from 14-B, the 
socalled “right to work” laws. But when 
it came to backing up his words with 
action, the Secretary refused to support 
legislation introduced in Congress to repeal 
the section that makes the “right to work” 
laws possible. 

Until Section 14-B is repealed or modified 
to give the federal government paramount 
rights in the union-security field the turn- 
back-the-clock attack on labor will continue 
despite the Administration’s pious profes- 
sions that it will back legislation fair to 
labor and management alike. 


Removing the Wall 


From The Catering Industry Employe 


A wall is about to come tumbling down, 
and we venture to predict that its falling 
8 going to restore the basis of “that old- 
lime religion” in our movement—the mili- 
lant spirit rooted in labor solidarity which 
powered the great forward surges of the 
past, 

The ten-hour struggle, the organization 
of the railroads, the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, the powerful growth of unionism in 
the Northwest, the organization of the mass 
production industries, the immense push 
made possible in our industry by NRA 
and the Wagner Act—every one of these 
‘ound its real strength in a sense of solidar- 
ty among working men and women. 

The merver of A. F. of L. and CL.O., 
learing down the wall which has }~pt us 
apart for twenty years, will stir sain that 
sense of solidarity. And as that sense 
&fows, so \ ill each worker’s own sense of 
the stren that is his, shared with 
hundreds. 1ousands, millions of others. 


JULY, 1955 


Merger Terms 


From The American Pressman 


Those who have worked ceaselessly to- 
ward reuniting the organized labor move- 
ment in North America, both in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, have earned 
the gratitude of all members of organized 
labor and its supporters and, likewise, a 
full measure of support. 

The labor movement in America in the 
beginning grew partly as a result of the 
split in the ranks of labor. However, for 
many years now organized labor, because 
of this split, has found itself existing under 
what might be termed unfair competition. 
Millions and millions of dollars have been 
spent in raids by unions against other 
unions. It would seem as though some 
unions were spending more money in 
raiding other unions than in doing organ- 
izational work in a virgin field. 

Even when all details in connection with 
the merger are completed, when the con- 
stitution is drafted and agreed upon joint- 
ly, there will still remain intricate problems 
to be solved. It will take years to find a 
solution to all of them. In the meantime, 
the patience of the leaders and the mem- 
bership of organized labor will be tried to 
the fullest. 


Labor Unity 


From The Black Worker* 


The first manifestation of important and 
fundamental steps toward organic unity of 
the American labor movement was seen in 
the development of the no-raiding agree- 
ment between the A. F. of L. and C.I.O. 
Here was a pact in which both parties 
agreed that they would not invade the juris- 
diction of their respective unions. While 
some of the major unions refused to sign 
this pact, over three-fourths of the A. F. 
of L. and C.I.0. unions did sign it. The 
moral value of this action, in the interest of 
labor unity, was of overwhelming signifi- 
cance. 

Aside from the no-raiding pact, as a sig- 
nificant step toward labor unity, in 1949 
the A. F. of L. and C.1:0. worked jointly 
in a conference in London for the establish- 
ment of a world labor organization to fight 


* Monthly organ of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters. 


for and build a bonafide international free 
trade union movement in competition with 
and opposition to the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions. This 
was a move of far-reaching significance. 
We consider the movement toward unity 
the most important single step being taken 
by labor in America today. With unity, 
organized labor can fight more effectively 
to maintain our democratic system in the 
U.S.A. It can also throw its weight in the 
balance for world peace, a just and durable 
peace, a peace without colonialism. 


Employment Practices 
From Colorado Labor Advocate 


Recent surveys have shown that, while 
there have been improvements, Colorado 
firms by and large have by no means purged 
themselves of discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices, 

Without exception, strong F.E.P. laws 
have been working out well in the states 
which have adopted them. Mostly, com- 
plaints have been resolved amicably, with- 
out resort to the enforcement procedures 
these laws provide. There have been none 
of the grave social or economic upheavals 
foreseen in every instance by those who 
initially opposed these laws. On the con- 
trary, the very presence of the law on the 
books serves as an educational more than a 
coercive force. This has silenced many, 
though obviously not all, of the “education, 
not coercion” opponents of F.E.P. 


Preserve the U.N. 


From Minneapolis Labor Review 


There have been fought two World Wars, 
and the incentive, the theme song or the 
grand goal of these conflicts has been de- 
clared to be that out of the sacrifice of life 
and wealth, out of the blood and tears and 
misery of war, should be established an or- 
ganization that would prevent wars. Now 
the hour has struck when war must be 
abolished or the world destroyed. 

It might be well to draw a line around the 
United Nations, built of all the terrible 
sacrifice of war and the planning of the 
great Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and let it 
be known that it is for this greatest peace 
organization that the U.S.A. is contending 
in the effort to save the world from destruc- 
tion and make it safe for democracy. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. vice-presi- 
dent—We do not doubt that among 
refugees who flee 
to the West and 
freedom there 
must be planted 
some Soviet 
agents and spies. 
But these occa- 
sional rotten ap- 
ples, whom we 
must do every- 
thing to detect, discard and destroy, 
must under no circumstances be per- 
mitted to lead us into adopting a 
policy which would hurt all honest 
refugees. That is exactly what Mos- 
cow would want us to do. When 
refugees from the Communist do- 
main turn their backs on the free 
world and return to the horrors of 
their Sovietized homelands in disgust 
and disillusionment, freedom, human 
dignity and decency everywhere suf- 
fer a calamitous defeat. It is pain- 
fully clear that the attitude of some 
of our officials dealing with refugees 
and their problems is terribly wrong 
and harmful to the best interests and 
highest ideals of our country. The 
flood of refugees from communism 
has been one of our finest propa- 
ganda weapons and best sources of 
appeal to the oppressed behind the 
Iron Curtain. This weapon will be 
lost to us and even turned against us 
if the tide of refugees is reversed. 





George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks — 
Many millions of 
people through- 
out the world are 
still struggling to 
gain 
of their rights as 
human beings. 
We are conscious 
that we are living 
in a troubled 
world, and we shall do what may be 
within our power to support our gov- 
ernment in its efforts to bring about 
peace and avoid the conflict of war 
because it is only through the devel- 
opment of those policies that come 
out of patience and determination 
that it now seems possible that we 


recognition 
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may avoid another world conflict that 
may be of a nature to destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it today. Since 1920 
we in the railway transportation in- 
dustry have been experiencing a con- 
stant reduction in the available work 
opportunities for our people. We 
have witnessed not only the adverse 
effects of technological development, 
bringing with it the displacement of 
workers, but we have witnessed the 
development of other forms of trans- 
portation that have also prevented our 
industry from growing along with the 
expansion that has occurred in the 
total economy of our country, 


William A. Calvin, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Blacksmiths 
— Generally, 
Americans can 
boast of the po- 
sition of their 
country in world 
leadership or 
near leadership 
in all phases of 
industry, produc- 
tion and scientific progress. But in 
one of the most essential industries, 
inseparable from our defensive sys- 
tem, we occupy the unhappy position 
of being at the bottom of the world 
list. That is the shipbuilding indus- 
try. Regardless of the experience of 
two world wars, when we were totally 
lacking in adequate cargo and trans- 
port vessel facilities at the beginning 
of the wars, once again our shipbuild- 





ing industry has been allowed to 
shrink almost to the point of extinc- 
tion. And yet traditionally we are a 
great maritime nation. Through his- 
tory the United States is associated 
with the greatest legends of the sea. 
The dramatic records of such staunch 
ships as Old Ironsides, the famous 
clipper ships, the first iron hull, the 
first steamship, the first submarine, 
even the old New England whalers 
tell a story of great ships and valiant 
crews. But that is of the past. Any 
national defense system is incomplete 
without an efficient, modern merchant 
marine, ready to meet any emergency. 
It is imperative that our merchant 
marine be maintained at an efficiency 





rating comparable to the Navy and 
that our shipbuilding facilities be con. 
tinued in operation, building new 
ships to replace over-age and ob-olete 
tonnage, thereby providing g:inful 
employment for our skilled shij yard 
workers who are now seekin: the 
means of livelihood elsewhere. 


James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary 
of Labor—There is an urgent need 
to raise the level 
of the skills of the 
American work 
force. What ap- 
pears in our coun- 
try to be solely a 
shortage of scien. 
tists is in reality 
a shortage of 
skilled workers 
and technicians needed to back up the 
scientists. Skilled workers have dis- 
tinctive abilities and competence in 
work. This group cannot be in- 
creased overnight. They are the prod- 
uct of years of experience and train- 
ing. The skilled craftsman is no acci- 
dent. He is a product of ambition, 
intelligence, purposeful drive and op- 
portunity. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant problem in connection with the 
expansion of skills is the relation of 
schooling to a man’s capabilities. 
Schooling is the base from which 
workers move on to acquire special 
competence. The more complex the 
industry of our country gets, the more 
important the skill of each individual 
worker is going to be, both to him in 
terms of his economic security and to 
his country in terms of national se- 
curity. The Communist-dominated 
world outnumbers vs in terms of pop- 
ulation. We therefore must make up 
in skill what we lack in numbers. 


Elmer Reynolds, editor, Molders 
Journal—The employers of child la- 
bor have not dis 
appeared. There 
are still some of 
these scavengers 
who continue to 
reap their harvest 
and fill their 
clammy coffers 
through the em 
ployment and 
degradation of little children. We be 
lieve in free enterprise, but it is tough 
for us to swallow so-called free enter 
prise that permits people to get rich 
by the employment of little children. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


amily Plan Vacation 


HE lake lay like a beautiful 
ews set among the tall pines. 

To the west rose hills that 
seemed to hover in friendly watchful- 
ness. Trout Lake was only seven 
miles from the city limits. It was a 
favorite place with the youngsters as 
well as the older folks. 

The county had set it apart as a 
park. There were several well-run 
camps near the lake, but these were 
so organized and conducted that they 
did not destroy the purpose of the 
reservation. The picnic areas, scat- 
tered throughout the woods and near 
the shore, were kept clean, and the 
water supply for drinking was sani- 
tary and healthful. 

One of the camps which bordered 
Trout Lake was sponsored by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. It accommodated 
thirty-five children and five or six 
adults with ease. The buildings, 
erected by union craftsmen, were of 
excellent construction. The sleeping 
quarters were roomy and bright. The 
dining hall was also the big meeting 
hall for any indoor meetings. How- 
ever, the natural amphitheater was 
the scene of most of the assemblies. 

From the middle of June until La- 
bor Day the camp had six two-week 
sessions. In this way the facilities 
and camp programs were available to 
a large number of boys and girls, and 
the time schedules worked in con- 
veniently with most family vacation 
periods. 

A unique feature of the camp was 
the family plan. For the last two 
weeks in July and the last two weeks 
in“August, family groups used the 
camp. The other periods were the 
conventional youngsters’ camps. 
When asked about the family plan, 
Jim Norris, president of the Central 
Labor Union, explained it this way: 
_“One night we were sitting around 
discussing the summer sessions. Bill 
Clayton said, ‘I wish Marge and I 
could have a couple of weeks of living 
it up as well as the kids.’ 

““Beth and I could take it for a 
breath: r, too,’ Pete O’Brien said. ‘I 
don’t mind sending the kids to camp. 
In fact. | think it’s a swell idea. But 





have a turn at it, the baby and ail of 
us; not just the kids who are old 
enough to get along away from 
home.’ 

“Well, before the evening was over 
we had evolved the plan, and that 
summer we put it into effect. There 
are seven cottages at the lake and we 
took reservations for them, a week to 
a family. You know, it worked out 
so well that it has become an estab- 
lished custom now. And the strangest 
thing about it, families that thought 
they knew each other well found out 
that in the different situation they 
discovered lots of unknown resources 
and common interests which they 
hadn’t realized existed before. 

“Like, for instance, Bill and Mrs. 
Clayton. They didn’t know how in- 
terested young Billy was in biology. 
But after a week in the woods they 
appreciated his keen love and knowl- 
edge of nature. Bill himself turned 
out to be quite a fisherman, and 
Marge surprised herself by again tak- 
ing up wood-carving, which she had 
not done in years. 

“And let me tell you about the 
O’Briens. Pete and Beth were sort of 
worn out. They have five kids and all 
of them had been sick during the 
spring. Beth looked like a ghost. 
Well, they came out to camp. The 
kids had a lot of fun. They swam 
and sunned, and they ate like sixty. 
Clothes weren’t any problem, just 
swimsuits and sweaters toward eve- 
ning. The baby was so cute someone 
took care of her most of the time. 
Beth rested and relaxed. She gained 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


week there was an opening for a sec- 
ond week, so the family stayed on. 
Beth started to paint again. Before 
the end of the second week she had 
painted the view from the front of 
their cottage. It’s hanging in the 
Union Hall now, right in the front 
entrance lobby. Maybe you've no- 
ticed it. And that whole family is in 
the best of health and happy as larks. 

“And as for the Norris family,” 
said Jim with a smile, “I wouldn't 
want to be the one to say we weren't 
going to have our family camp fun. 
Sally and I try to go the last week of 
the season. The kids maybe go for a 
session earlier in the summer, but 
they are more than ready for the fam- 
ily camp-out. My oldest son and I do 
a lot of hiking and climbing. Sally 
and the girls visit and play around in 
the water, and’ Sally reads a lot in 
the evenings. In fact, we’re a better 
family after a week together at the 
lake.” 

Jim paused for a few moments. 
Then he continued: 

“And another thing -is the families 
that have had the camp experience 
seein to be friendlier and more helpful 
to one another. Maybe it’s the science 
of human relations at work, but you 
know we get to know each other bet- 
ter. It adds up to about seven fam- 
ilies a week and for the four weeks 
that makes twenty-eight families who 
not only work together but learn to 
play and relax and live together. Life 
is stripped down to essentials, pretty 
much, at the camp. We get to know 
each other as individuals. All during 
the year, on the job, at the union 
meetings, at the women’s auxiliary 
meetings, and even the kids at their 
Junior Union meetings, we keep re- 
ferring to the good times we’ve had or 
the plans for the coming season. We 
think our summer camp is just about 
the finest recreation we can have. 
We’re really sold on it. 

“And by the way, Sally and I are 
taking the kids and moving out to the 
cottage next month. If you’re over 
this way, stop in and see us. We'll 
have a swim and a good fish dinner. 
Come and see our union families en- 


I sort «{ wish the whole family could a little weight. At the end of the first joying their summer camp.” 
—_ oA ELE ARE MOORES a wee 
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